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INTRODUCTION 


The  nursery  education  movement  in  the  United  States  has  had 
difficulty  in  acquiring  recognition.  Unlike  the  nursery  school 
situation  in  England,  France,  and  Russia,  there  has  been  hesita- 
tion in  this  country  to  make  preschool  facilities  available  to 
all  who  desire  them  by  permanently  establishing  them  as  part  of 
the  school  system.  Parents  today  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  secure  nursery  education  for  their  children  usually 
either  can  afford  it  as  a luxury,  or  must  seek  it  for  their 
children's  daily  care  because  of  necessity.  In  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  there  have  been  two  outside  stimuli  to  the  growth 
in  the  number  cf  non-profit  nursery  schools  made  available  to  the 
lower  income  groups.  Subsidies  offered  by  Federal  government 
through  its  Works  Progress  Administration  program,  and  the  war- 
time emergency  measures  under  the  Lanham  Act  were  responsible 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  temporary  expansion. 

Through  this  Federal  support,  the  City  of  Boston  has  been 
able  to  establish  a number  of  nursery  schools.  Yet  in  1945, 
nursery  education  as  provided  by  the  philanthropic  and  wartime 
agencies  was  only  available  to  4$  of  nursery  school  age  children, 
while  less  than  1 % more  were  serviced  by  private  nursery  schools.1 
In  spite  of  this  relatively  meager  coverage,  the  withdrawal  of 
Federal  funds  on  March  1,  1945  caused  4 of  the  6 Child  Care 


1. 


Utudy  of  Nursery  Facll ltles  in  Boston , Research  Bureau, 
Greater  Boston  Community  Council,  Nov.,  1945,  p.o 
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Centers  established  under  the  Lanham  Act  to  close. ^ 

As  a nursery  school  teacher,  the  writer  was  motivated  to 
prepare  this  investigation  of  Boston's  present  philanthropic 
preschool  facilities.  This  study  was  planned  to: 

(1)  survey  the  existing  facilities  afforded  by  Boston's 
27  philanthropic  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools; 

(2)  present  conclusions  as  to  which  age,  ethnic,  and 
economic  groups,  and  which  geographic  areas  are  being  serviced 
by  these  schools. 


1.  Stevens,  H.  G-ustin,  Secretary,  Committee  on  Child  Care 
Centers,  letter,  Oct.  8,  1946 
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CHAPTER  I 

SUMMARY  OF  PREVIOUS  RESEARCH 

I.  Historical  Survey  of  Boston's  Philanthropic  Preschool 
Facilities 

The  establishment  of  nursery  school  education  in  the  United 
States  remains  a relatively  new  movement.  Nursery  schools  did 
not  begin  to  flourish  until  the  early  1920s.1  At  that  time  many 
of  the  centers  were  founded  for  research  in  child  development  and 
educational  methods.  Among  the  forerunners  in  this  experimental 
movement  were  a center  established  at  Iowa  University,  the 
Merrill-Falmer  Nursery  School  in  Detroit,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Experiments,  New7  York  City. 

At  the  same  time,  educational  pioneering  in  the  preschool 

p 

field  began  in  Boston.  In  1921  the  Woman's  Education  Associa- 
tion of  Boston  sent  Abigail  Adams  Eliot  to  England  in  order  to 
study  nursery  school  education  at  the  Rachel  McMillan  Nursery 
School  and  Training  Centre.  By  January  of  the  following  year, 
the  Ruggles  Street  Nursery  School  and  Training  Center  had  been 
started  by  the  Association  under  Miss  Eliot's  direction.  Conse- 
quently, "the  year  1922  is  the  date  which  marks  the  beginning  of 

1 . The  Twenty-Eighth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 

Study  of  Education.  Preschool  ana  Parental  Education , 
Part  I.  Organization  and  Development,  ed.  Guy  Montrose 
Whipple,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 

111.,  1929,  pp  26-32 

2 . Nursery  Training  School  of  Boston,  Twen t y-Fl f t h Ann 1 versary , 

Boston,  1947-8,  p.7 
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nursery  school  influence  in  Boston."1 2 3  However,  before  this  time 
there  was  work  being  done  with  children  of  preschool  age  in 
Boston.  This  program  included  kindergartens,  day  nurseries,  and 
children's  health  facilities. ~ 

As  early  as  1860,  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  inspired  by  the 
literature  concerning  kindergarten  education,  opened  a school  for 
30  children  on  Pinckney  Street,  Boston.  But  her  work  was  inter- 
rupted when  she  left  for  Germany  to  study  the  Froebelian  Kinder- 
garten Principles.  Upon  Miss  Peabody's  return  to  Boston,  she  did 
not  reopen  her  school,  but  rather  promulgated  the  ideals  of  the 
kindergarten  movement  by  lecturing. 

During  this  decade,  many  private  kindergartens  were  estab- 
lished. In  1858,  Madame  Kriege  founded  one  in  Boston.  However, 
as  the  advantages  of  kindergarten  became  apparent,  it  also  became 
evident  that  this  training  would  be  beneficial  to  the  underprivi- 
leged child  as  well  as  to  the  more  privileged  youngster.  Conse- 
quently by  1883,  Mrs.  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw  sponsored  and  finan- 
cially supported  31  kindergartens  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 

Within  the  following  five  years,  there  grew  a wider  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  child.  During  this  period  leaders  in  the 
Boston  public  school  system  recognized  the  educational  value  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  10  of  those  schools  originally  founded  by 
Mrs.  Shaw  were  absorbed  into  the  school  system.1  However,  at 

1.  Moor,  Pauline  M.,  A History  of  the  Education  of  Preschool 
Children  in  the  Social  Settlements  of  Boston.  Unpub- 
lished Master's  Thesis,  Smith  College,  1940,  p.26 


2.  Ibid. , pp  15-28 

3.  Ibid.,  p.35 
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this  time,  the  public  schools  still  could  not  accommodate  all 
children  of  kindergarten  age.  As  a result,  settlement  agencies 
furnished  kindergartens  for  those  who  were  unable  to  secure  such 
training.  Eventually,  the  public  school  system  took  over  these 
kindergartens  or  established  new  ones. 

Coinciding  with  the  development  of  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment were  the  establishment  of  day  nurseries.  On  the  whole, 
these  day  nurseries  provided  custodial  care  for  children  whose- 
mothers  worked.^  By  1911  there  were  7 reported  in  Boston's  40 
settlement  houses,  3 of  which  were  organized  by  Mrs.  Shaw. 

Besides  the  lack  of  educational  programs,  these  early  day 
nurseries  had  other  disadvantages.  Established  for  the  relief 
of  working  mothers,  attendance  was  not  continuous  but  depended 
upon  the  permanency  of  the  mother's  employment.  The  number  of 
children  who  were  cared  for  annually  was  much  greater  than  the 
agencies'  physical  capacities.  Although  the  staffs  were  pre- 
sumably supervised  by  experienced  personnel,  the  assistants  were 

2 

untrained  in  child  care.  Moor  describes  the  average  day  nursery 
of  this  period  in  the  following  terms: 

Toys  were  provided  for  children  to  play 
with  but  anything  and  everything  that  would 
quiet  the  group  was  used.  The  children  were 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  nursery  any  time 
after  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  the  mother  went  to  work. 

They  played  all  morning  together.  At  noon 
a lunch  was  served,  planned  with  an  eye  to 
its  being  filling  and  inexpensive,  so  that 
it  naturally  consisted  of  many  soups  and 


1.  Ibid. . pp  28-30 

2.  Ibid. . pp  30-31 
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starchy  foods.  After  a nap  the  children 
played  again  until  called  for. . .which  might 
not  be  until  six  or  seven  at  night ... .With 
large  numbers  of  children  and  inadequate  help 
on  some  days,  it  was  hard  to  keep  it  in  ap- 
propriate cleanliness  and  order.  Diapers 
hung  around  drying.  The  room  had  an  un- 
healthy atmosphere. 

There  were  exceptions  to  these  crude  child  care  facilities. 
Those  day  nurseries,  for  example,  founded  by  Mrs.  Shaw  retained 
higher  standards.'*'  These  were  established  in  connection  with 
her  kindergarten,  and  the  younger  children  were  handled  by  per- 
sons trained  in  kindergarten  methods.  A parent  program  included 
home  visits  to  instruct  mothers  in  child  care  and  weekly  parent 
meetings . 

The  establishment  of  the  Ruggles  Street  Nursery  School  and 

Training  Center  in  1922  introduced  nursery  education  methods 

into  the  preschool  field  in  Boston.  The  Ruggles  Street  Nursery 

School,  patterned  after  the  McMillan  Nursery  School  in  England, 

o 

was  Boston's  first  philanthropic  nursery  school. ~ Under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Abigail  Eliot,  this  school  also  served  as 
Boston's  first  training  center  for  organized  courses  in  nursery 
education. 

There  is  slight  documentary  evidence  to  show  the  exact 
growth  and  transition  from  the  philanthropic  day  nursery  to  the 
philanthropic  nursery  school  during  the  early  twenties  to  the 
early  thirties.  In  the  Directory  of  Social  Agencies  of  Boston 


1.  Ibid. . pp  30-33 

2.  Pearson,  Elizabeth  Winsor,  "The  Ruggles  Street  Nursery  School, 

The  Cambridge  Nursery  School",  Progressive  Education. 

Vol.  2,  pp  19-21,  Jan.,  1925 
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for  the  years  1924  and  1932^ , few  of  the  early  centers  state 
clearly  whether  their  work  with  preschool  children  was  under 
some  trained  personnel  or  had  an  educational  program. 

Besides  the  Ruggles  Street  Nursery  School,  the  1932  Direc- 

o 

tory  lists  another  nursery,  the  Associate  Nursery  School  , and 
gives  evidence  that  other  day  nurseries  were  progressing  toward 
higher  standards.  The  description  of  the  Sunnyside  Day  Nursery, 
for  example,  states  that  it  was  established  to  give  children  . 
"both  physical  care  and  instruction  as  well  as  habit  training."® 
As  Moor1 2 3 4  indicated,  the  change  from  kindergartens  to  nursery 
schools  in  Boston  settlement  houses  was  gradual  and  varied  with 
each  agency: 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
century,  when  the  kindergarten  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  settlement,  a few  agencies  conducted 
afternoon  "play  rooms"  for  the  same  age  group.... 

Other  agencies  offered  "pre-kindergarten"  activi- 
ties to  children  not  yet  of  school  age.  Still 
others,  a minority,  dropped  their  work  with  young 
children  entirely.  It  is  now  apparent .. .that  this 
was  a transition  period  between  the  early  organized 
work  with  children  and  the  new  scientific  emphasis 
of  the  last  two  decades,  resulting  in  the  nursery 
school.  The  preschool  work  at  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
House  illustrates  the  process  of  this  change  from 
kindergarten  and  play  room  to  nursery  school,  which 
was  established  in  1931... the  newly  organized  nurs- 
ery school  at  North  End  Union  (1939) ...  followed  a 
very  long  period  of  no  organized  work  at  all  for 
young  children. 


1.  Directory  of  Social  Agencies  of  Boston.  7th  Edition.  Boston 

Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Boston,  1924,  v-385 
Directory  of  Social  Agencies  of  Boston.  8th  edition.  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Boston,  1932,  v-353 

2.  Ibid. . p.8 

3.  Ibid.,  p.295 

4.  Qo.  clt..  p.44 
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Due  to  the  depression  in  the  early  thirties,  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Work  Projects  Administration  provided 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  nursery  schools.  In  Boston,  7 of 
these  schools  were  organized  and  housed  in  the  city’s  George  R. 
White  Health  Units. ^ Between  1938-39  the  enrollment  of  these 
schools  numbered  403  children  whose  families  were  receiving  pub- 
lic relief.  Although  such  W.P.A.  nursery  schools  were  founded 
primarily  as  a work  relief  project  for  unemployed  teachers  rather 
than  to  foster  nursery  education,  they  did  mark  the  first  real 
attempt  to  provide  nursery  school  education  under  public  auspices. 

Besides  these  W.P.A.  schools,  Boston  social  agencies  con- 
ducted 27  nursery  schools  and  day  nurseries  in  1938-39.  Of  this 
number,  2 nursery  schools  and  4 day  nurseries  were  sponsored 
independently,  and  21  were  conducted  by  settlement  houses.  On 
the  whole,  the  head  teachers  and  workers  in  charge  were  college 
graduates  or  graduates  of  preschool  training  centers;  however, 
the  educational  backgrounds  of  the  assistant  teachers  were  more 
varied. 

The  study  indicated  that  nursery  school  methods  were  gener- 
ally accepted,  and  that  even  among  the  6 schools  which  provided 
day  nursery  care,  there  were  some  following  these  educational 
methods.  In  the  majority  of  the  day  nurseries  and  nursery 
schools  provisions  for  a health  program  included  the  services  of 
a nurse  for  morning  inspection,  and  approximately  a third  had 

1 . Study  of  the  Facilities  of  Social  Agencies  and  tl:^  Work 
Projects  Administration  in  Boston  for  the  Care  and 
Training  of  Pre-school  Children.  Research  Bureau,  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Jan.,  1940,  pp  1-18 
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special  arrangements  with  doctors,  dentists  or  nutritionists. 

All  the  agencies  had  adopted  some  form  of  a parent  education 
program. 

In  these  34  preschool  facilities  a capacity  of  1,319  chil- 
dren was  reported  for  the  year  1938-39.  According  to  the  1934 
census,  this  constituted  only  4$  of  children  of  nursery  age  in 
Boston.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  1938-39  numbered  1,673, 
and  891  children  were  reported  on  the  waiting  lists. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  £ ederal  funds,  the  W.P.A.  nursery 
schools  were  closed  in  February,  1943. 1 However,  within  a few 
months,  6 were  reopened  again  in  the  George  R.  White  Health 
Units  as  Child  Care  Centers  for  children  of  working  mothers 
under  the  wartime  emergency  provisions  of  the  Lanham  Act.  A 

p 

study  made  oy  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  in  1945 
related  the  extent  of  Boston's  philanthropic  preschool  facili- 
ties. At  that  time  there  were  35  nursery  schools  and  day  nurs- 
eries affiliated  with  voluntary  agencies;  25  of  which  were 
financed  by  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund.  There  were  also 
6 Child  Care  Centers  in  Boston,  and  S private  nursery  schools. 
Nevertheless,  the  capacity  of  the  schools  sponsored  by  social 
and  religious  agencies  and  by  the  wartime  program,  as  in  the 
year  1938-39,  was  only  4$  of  Boston's  total  child  population  of 
nursery  age.  In  addition  the  private  nursery  schools  provided 

1.  The  above  information  was  secured  in  conference,  Dec.,  25,  1946, 

with  Mrs.  H.  Gustin  Stevens,  secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Child  Care  Centers,  Greater  Boston  Community  Council 

2.  Op.  c-lt . . pp  1-5 
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for  less  than  half  of  1%  more.  According  to  the  report,  the 
closing  of  Boston's  wartime  nursery  schools  would  result  in  a 
reduction  of  Boston's  nursery  facilities  by  11%, 

When  the  Lanham  Act  funds  were  withdrawn  in  March,  1946, 
the  teachers  voluntarily  kept  the  6 Child  Care  Centers  operating 
until  the  summer. ^ After  this  time  only  2 of  the  former  Child 
Care  Centers  remained  open,  one  located  in  the  Savin  Street 
Health  Unit  and  the  other  in  East  Boston  Health  Unit.  These  • 
were  supported  by  parent  fees. 

p 

A letter  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Driscoll  , chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Child  Care  Centers  in  December,  1946  indicated  that  a need 
for  these  centers  remained.  At  the  time,  Boston's  day  nurseries 
and  nursery  schools  had  965  children  in  attendance,  and  1,181  on 
waiting  lists  of  admissions,  426  of  the  latter  being  children  of 
working  mothers. 

II.  Value  of  Hurser.v  School  Education 

Within  the  last  two  decades  the  effect  of  nursery  school 
education  upon  the  preschool  child  has  been  measured  by  research 
studies.  The  following  is  a summary  of  some  of  the  findings  of 
the  effect  of  nursery  school  education  as  related  to  the  child's 
intellectual  growth,  his  personality  and  social  development,  and 

1.  "Nursery  School  Study  Shows  Many  Waiting",  The  Bulletin. 

Greater  Boston  Community  Council,  Dec.,  1946, 

Vol.  25,  1:4 

2.  Driscoll,  Katharine,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Child  Care 

Centers,  letter  to  Mr.  Clement  A.  Norton,  Chairman, 
School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Dec.,  2,  1946 
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his  physical  health  and  routine  behavior. 

Intellectual  Growth 

The  findings  of  research  dealing  with  the  effect  of  nursery 
school  training  on  the  intelligence  of  the  child  are  at  variance. 
An  early  study  by  Woolley1  compares  the  results  of  retests  on  the 
1916  Stanf ord-Binet  of  43  children  attending  the  Merrill-Palmer 
Nursery  School  and  36  children  on  the  Merrill-Palmer  waiting 
list.  Allowing  for  a range  of  5$,  plus  or  minus,  within  which 
the  test  results  are  constant,  the  author  relates  that  63$  of 
the  Merrill-Palmer  group  increase  their  test  scores  on  an  aver- 
age of  19.7  points;  18.5$  show  decreases  on  the  average  of  10.8 
points,  and  another  18.5$  are  constant.  In  contrast  to  this, 
only  33$  of  the  children  on  the  waiting  list  increase  their 
scores  on  an  average  of  12.7  points;  36$  decrease  on  an  average 

of  16.2  points,  and  the  remaining  31$  have  constant  scores. 

2 

Hildreth  , in  another  early  study,  reports  a somewhat  tem- 
porary effect  on  the  increase  of  test  scores  when  Stanford-Binet 
test  records  of  41  children  entering  first  grade,  with  at  least 
four  months  of  nursery  school  or  kindergarten  experience,  are 
compared  with  a similar  group  of  48  children  without  this 

1.  Woolley,  Helen  T.,  "The  Validity  of  Standards  of  Mental 

Measurements  in  Young  Children",  Scnool  and  Society. 

Vol.  21,  pp  475-479,  April  18,  1925 

2.  Hildreth,  Gertrude,  "The  Effect  of  School  Environment  upon 

Stanford-Binet  Teste  of  Young  Children",  The  Twenty- 
Seventh  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education.  Part  I.  Public  School  Publishing 
Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  1928,  pp  355-357 
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preschool  experience.  Results  of  the  first  testing  favor  the 
former  group,  whose  mean  IQ  scores  are  5.69  points  higher  than 
the  control  group.  However,  after  a subsequent  eighteen  months 
of  schooling,  test  scores  reveal  a slight  loss  for  those  chil- 
dren with  previous  school  training,  and  a slight  gain  for  those 
without  training,  reducing  the  difference  between  their  mean 
test  scores  to  1.66  points. 

G-oodenough^,  in  a preliminary  report  discloses  no  statist- 
tical  significant  difference  between  the  IQ  changes  of  a group 
of  28  children  who  have  had  a year  of  nursery  school  training  as 
compared  with  28  others  who  have  not  had  such  training.  The 
two  groups  matched  for  age,  sex,  parental  occupation  and  educa- 
tion, and  intellectual  status  at  the  beginning  of  the  study, 
are  both  tested  with  the  Kuhlmann  Revision  of  the  Binet  at  a 
similar  interval.  Although  the  nursery  school  children  make 
slightly  greater  gains  in  average  IQ  than  the  control  group,  the 
difference  is  reported  as  too  small  to  be  reliable  and  almost  a 
zero  correlation  is  indicated  between  the  gain  in  IQ  and  the 
length  of  preschool  attendance.  The  nursery  school  group  also 
shows  no  superiority  above  the  control  group  on  those  separate 
tests  in  the  scale  which  are  more  related  to  the  nursery  school 
curriculum. 

p 

Similarly,  Kawin  and  Hoefer  find  no  difference  between 

1.  Groodenough,  Florence  L.,  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Effect 

of  Nursery-School  Training  upon  the  Intelligence  Test 

Scores  of  Young  Children",  Ibid . . pp  568-369 

2.  Kawin,  Ethel  and  Hoefer,  Carolyn,  A Comparative  Study  of  a 

Nursery-School  Versus  a Non-Nurserv  -School  Group. 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1931,  pp  15-18 
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their  respective  gains  on  the  Merrill-Palmer  Scale  between  22 
pairs  of  nursery  school  and  non-nursery  school  children.  Within 
the  approximate  seven  month  testing  interval,  for  example,  a 
comparison  between  the  mean  gain  in  raw  scores  for  the  two  groups 
indicates  only  a 0.4  difference.  Comparison  between  their  mean 
gain  in  mental  age  indicates  only  a 0.1  month  difference,  and  a 
comparison  between  their  average  gain  in  percentile  rank  indicates 
only  a 1.4  difference. 

However,  other  studies  disclose  a more  positive  effect  of 
nursery  school  training  on  the  child's  mental  growth.  Barrett 
and  Koch1  having  tested  17  pairs  of  preschool  orphanage  children 
on  the  Merrill-Palmer  Scale,  find  that  the  average  IQ,  of  those 
17  children  receiving  nursery  school  training  rise  from  91.71  on 
the  first  test  to  112.57  on  the  retest;  while  those  receiving  no 
preschool  training  rise  from  an  average  IQ  of  92.59  to  97.71  on 
retest . 

o 

Wellman's  early  investigation,  which  included  some  600  chil- 
dren attending  the  Iowa  Preschool  Laboratories,  finds  marked 
increases  in  IQ  on  repeated  tests  of  either  the  Kuhlmann  or 
Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet.  Further  analysis  shows  signifi- 
cant gains  in  the  IQ  percentiles  of  children  attending  nursery 

1.  Barrett,  Helen  Elizabeth  and  Koch,  Helen  Lois,  "The  Effect 

of  Nursery  School  Training  upon  the  Mental-Test  Per- 
formance of  a Group  of  Orphanage  Children",  The  Fed 
akogical  Seminary  and  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology. 

Vol.  37,  pp  106-119,  March,  1930 

2.  Wellman,  Beth  L.,  "The  Effect  of  Pre-school  Attendance  upon 

the  IQ",  The  Journal  of  Experimental  Education.  Vol.  1, 
pp  66-69,  Dec.,  1932 
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school  from  fall  to  spring  while  these  same  children  fail  to  gain 
during  the  summer  when  they  are  not  attending  nursery  school. 
These  gains  are  not  attributed  to  practice  effects  of  testing, 
since  groups  equated  for  the  number  of  tests  taken  show  gains 
over  the  winter  and  failure  to  gain  during  the  summer.  Moreover, 
within  the  school  year,  children  having  seven  or  eight  months 
interval  between  their  tests  make  significantly  greater  gains 
than  those  having  a shorter  testing  interval  of  five  or  six 
months.  Children  within  the  lower  IQ,  levels  make  greater  gains 
than  those  on  the  highest  levels,  as  judged  on  the  basis  of  the 
fall  tests  of  their  first  nursery  school  year. 

On  the  whole,  Wellman1 s^  investigations  cover  some  1,285 
children  enrolled  in  the  Iowa  Preschool  Laboratories  from 
September,  1921  to  June,  1938,  and  substantiate  early  findings 
of  mental  growth  during  preschool  attendance.  Thus,  of  these 
1,285  children,  552  between  the  ages  of  18  to  77  months,  having 
complete  records  for  one  or  more  years,  are  used  in  analysis  of 
fall  to  spring  IQ  changes.  The  1916  Stanford-Binet  is  used  with 
children  of  42  months  and  above,  while  the  Kuhlmann-Binet  is  used 
with  those  below  this  age.  The  findings  indicate  that  these  652 
subjects,  with  one  year  of  nursery  school  attendance,  make  a gain 
of  6.6  between  their  fall  and  spring  tests.  Although  changes 
range  widely  from  a gain  of  more  than  40  points  to  a loss  of  more 

1.  Wellman,  Beth  L.,  "Iowa  Studies  on  the  Effects  of  Schooling", 
The  Thirty-Ninth  Yearbook  of  one  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education.  Intelligence:  Its  Mature  and 

Nuture.  Part  II.  Public  School  Publishing  Co., 
Bloomington,  111.,  1940,  pp  380-386 
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than  30  points,  53 c/o  of  these  children  show  changes  of  8 or  more 
IQ,  points. 

Cumulative  gains  are  also  reported  for  the  first  two  years 
of  preschool  attendance  with  very  little  change  over  the  third 
year.  Sixty-seven  children,  who  have  complete  records  for 
three  years'  attendance,  show  a 7.7  gain  the  first  year,  0.6 
loss  during  the  summer,  4.3  gain  the  second  year,  2.6  loss  over 
the  second  summer,  and  1.7  gain  over  the  third  year.  Correla- 
tions between  the  number  of  days  of  attendance  within  the  fall 
and  spring  tests  and  the  amount  of  IQ  changes  approach  zero. 

Thus  IQ  changes  within  a preschool  year  are  not  related  to  the 
number  of  days  of  attendance. 

Wellman'1'  finds  a difference  in  the  mental  growth  of  34  pairs 
of  nursery  school  and  non-nursery  school  children  who  are  matched 
according  to  age  and  fall  IQs.  According  to  their  spring  tests, 
the  non-nursery  school  group  shows  a loss  of  3.9  IQ  points, 
while  the  nursery  school  group  gains  7.0  points.  The  nursery 
school  children  are  then  11.0  points  higher  than  the  control 
group. 

In  another  study  of  mental  growth  from  nursery  school  to 
college,  Wellman^  finds  that  children  who  have  attended  the  Iowa 
Preschool  Laboratory  make  higher  scores  on  both  the  high  school 

1.  Wellman,  Beth  L.,  "Growth  in  Intelligence  under  Differing 

School  Environment",  The  Journal  of  Experimental 
Education.  Vol.  3,  p.?4,  Dec.,  1934 

2.  Wellman,  Beth  L.,  "Mental  Growth  from  Preschool  to  College", 

The  Journal  of  Experimental  Education.  Vol.  6,  pp  156-138, 
Dec.,  1937 
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intelligence  test  and  the  college  entrance  examination  than  do 
the  non-nursery  school  children. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  to  verify  or  refute  the  findings 
of  these  Iowa  Studies.  Starkweather  and  Roberts-,  using  methods 
of  analysis  employed  by  Wellman,  agree  that  nursery  school  train- 
ing has  a positive  effect  upon  mental  growth.  Upon  entrance  to 
the  Merr ill-Palmer  Nursery  School,  10?  children  are  given  the 
Merrill-Palmer  test  and  103  children  the  1916  Stanford-© inet 
Retesting  results  in  gains  for  both  groups,  but  these  gains  are 
greatest  for  children  at  the  lower  IQ,  levels,  and  become  pro- 
gressively less  until  losses  occur  at  the  higher  IQ  levels.  Thus 
for  the  Stanfora-Binet  group,  children  below  the  90  IQ  level  gain 
an  average  of  18.6  IQ  points.  Each  succeeding  level  gains  fewer 
points  until  the  130  to  the  139  level  has  a loss  of  1.7  IQ  points. 
Short  or  long  nursery  school  attendance  shows  no  relationship  to 
IQ  changes  or  percentile  gains.  Sixty-two  children,  re-examined 
approximately  one  to  nine  years  following  nursery  school  with- 
drawal, maintain  their  IQ  changes  which  occurred  during  nursery 
school  attendance.  Thus  the  investigators  conclude  that  such  IQ 
changes  are  not  spurious  but  real. 

Other  studies  show  changes  in  mental  growth  between  children 
with  and  without  nursery  training  vjhich  seem  to  approach 

1.  Starkweather,  Elizabeth  X.,  and  Roberts,  Katherine  E.,  “IQ 
Changes  Occurring  During  Nursery-School  Attendance  at 
the  Merrill-Palmer  School",  The  Thirty-Ninth  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education , 

Intelligence : Its  Nature  and  Nuture,  Part  II , Publ ic 

School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  1940, 
pp  322-335 
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statistical  significance.  Frandsen  and  Barlow^,  using  the  re- 
vised Stanford-Binet , test  30  nursery  school  children  and  28  non 
nursery  school  children  equated  on  the  basis  of  sex,  age,  socio- 
economic status  and  the  extent  of  home  training.  Retests  show 
a 3.34  gain  in  IQ,  points  for  the  experimental  group  in  contrast 
to  0.53  point  for  the  control  group.  However,  while  the  gain  of 
the  nursery  school  group  approximates  statistical  significance, 
ohe  authors  do  not  consider  that  it  exceeds  the  slight  increase 
of  the  control  group  by  a statistically  significant  amount. 

p 

Rhinehart^  has  tested  21  pairs  of  three  year  old  children 
with  and  without  nursery  school  experience  matched  according  to 
age,  socio-economic  level  and  mid-parent  educational  level.  For 
both  fall  and  spring  testing,  the  Terman  Revision  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  Intelligence  Test  has  been  employed.  Due  to  a partial 
bi-lingual  home  situation  the  nursery  school  group  rates  7 IQ 
points  lower  on  the  initial  testing  than  the  control  group.  How 
ever,  in  the  spring  the  experimental  group,  gaining  9 IQ  points, 
exceeds  the  control  group’s  unchanged  average  IQ  by  two  points. 
This  difference  also  approaches  only  statistical  significance. 

1.  Frandsen,  Arden  and  Barlow,  Frances  P. , "Influence  of  the 

Nursery  School  on  Mental  G-rowth" , Ibid.  . pp  147-148 

2.  Rhinehart,  Jesse  Batley,  "Some  Effects  of  a Nursery  School- 

Parent  Education  Program  on  a G-roup  of  Three  Year 
Olds " , The  Pedagogical  Seminary  and  Journal  of 
G-enetic  Psychology.  Vol.  61,  pp  155-158,  Sept., 
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1 2 3 

Investigations  by  Goodenough  and  Maurer  , Anderson  , r>ird  , 
Olson  and  Hughes4,  Jones  and  Jorgensen^,  Voas^',  Larnson',  and 

Q 

Page  , all  indicate  no  measureable  effect  of  nursery  school 

experience  upon  the  mental  development  o'f  children.  Among  the 

9 

analyses  of  Goodenough  and  Maurer  , a gain  of  4.3  points  on  the 
Minnesota  Preschool  Test  is  reported  for  both  groups  of  84  nurs- 
ery school  children  and  122  non-nursery  school  children  over  a 
one  year  period.  Similarly,  over  a three  year  period,  gains  by 
13  nursery  school  children  equal  5.8,  while  those  by  15  non-nursery 


1.  Goodenough,  Florence  L.,  and.  Maurer,  Katharine  M.,  "The 

Mental  Development  of  Nursery-School  Children  Compared 
with  that  of  Non-Nursery  Children",  The  Thirty-Ninth 
Yearbook  of  the  national  Society  for  t Me  Study  of 
Education.  Intelligence:  Its  Nature  and  Future , 

Pa rt  II.  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
111.,  1940,  po  161-178 

2.  Anderson,  L.  Dewey,  “A  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Effect  of 

Nursery-School  Training  on  Successive  Intelligence- 
Test  Ratings",  Ibid. . pp  3-10 

3.  Bird,  Grace  E.,  "The  Effect  of  Nursery-School  Attendance 

upon  Mental  Growth  of  Children",  Ibid. . pp  81-84 

4.  Olson,  C.  Willard,  and  Hughes,  Byron  0.,  "Subsequent 

Growth  of  Children  With  and  Without  Nursery-School 
Experience",  Ibid. . pp  237-244 

5.  Jones,  Harold  E.,  and  Jorgensen,  Ada  P. , "Mental  Growth 

as  Related  to  Nursery-School  Attendance",  Ibid. . 
pp  207-222 

6.  Voae,  William  H.,  "Does  Attendance  at  the  Winnetka  Nursery 

School  Tend  to  Raise  the  IQ,?",  Ibid.  . pp  365-376 

7.  Lamson,  Edna  E.,  "A  Follow-Up  Study  of  a Group  of  Nursery- 

School  Children",  Ibid. . pp  231-236 

8.  Page,  James  D.,  "The  Effect  of  Nursery  School  Attendance 

upon  Subsequent  IQ",  The  Journal  of  Psychology. 

Vol.  10,  pp  221-230,  Oct.,  1940 

9.  Op.  c it . . pp  159-172 
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school  children  equal  4.0.  In  the  first  part  of  Anderson's4 
study,  17  pairs  of  nursery  school  and  non-nursery  school  sub- 
jects tested  over  a six  month  interval  on  the  1915  Stanford- 
Binet,  show  a critical  ratio  of  1.18  which  has  been  found  to  be 
insignificant . 

Bird's"'  study  of  54  children  having  a year  of  preschool 
experience  shows  a mean  gain  in  IQ,  on  the  second  Stanfora-Binet 
test  over  the  first  of  only  1.8,  in  spite  of  large  gains  made  • 
by  some  children.  Olson  and  Hughes5  find  that  differences  in 
mental  age  growth  disappear  when  a controlled  comparison  is 
made  between  nursery  school  and  non-nursery  school  children  of 
professional  parents.  Jones  and  Jorgenson's4  investigation  of 
5 groups  of  nursery  school  children,  totaling  54  cases,  who  are 
paired  with  various  controlled  groups,  shows  no  significant  dif- 
ferences in  the  mental  growth  curve  of  the  nursery  school  and 
non-nursery  school  groups. 

Voas  studied  the  IQ  scores  of  114  graduates  of  the  Winnetka 
nursery  school  in  comparison  with  the  larger  groups  of  Winnetka 
school  children.  Comparisons  made  on  various  group  and  indi- 
vidual intelligence  tests  report  that  the  nursery  school  groups 
are  found  to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  school  children  in  all 
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Od.  cit . . 

p.81 
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cases  except  on  the  Kuhlmann-Anderson  Group  Test,  but  that  these 
differences  are  too  small  to  be  significant.  Thus,  the  nursery 
school  graduates  represent  a typical  sampling  of  the  general 
school  population  in  regard  to  the  scatter  and  central  tendencies 
of  their  IQs. 

Another  follow-up  study  by  Lamson1 2  compares  25  children 
whose  former  preschool  attendance  had  been  1.9  years  with  44  non- 
nursery school  children  of  like  sex  and  grade.  While  results 
on  the  1916  Stanf ord-Binet  indicate  a mean  difference  of  3 points 
in  favor  of  the  former  nursery  school  group,  it  is  not  found  to 

be  significant. 

2 

Page  deals  with  the  permanency  of  nursery  school  IQ  gains 
of  72  children  who  formerly  had  attended  nursery  school  for 
125  to  525  days.  Given  Form  L of  the  Revised  Stanf ord-Binet , 
their  IQ  scores  are  compared  with  those  of  their  adjacent  sib- 
lings who  have  had  no  preschool  experience.  To  determine  an  ap- 
proximate change  in  IQ  difference  between  younger  and  older 
siblings  on  the  revised  Stanf ord-Binet , a control  group  of  100 
children  having  no  nursery  school  background,  out  who  are  like 
the  former  nursery  school  group  in  age  and  approximate  IQ,  are 
also  tested.  Their  scores  are  then  compared  with  those  of  their 
adjacent  older  siblings  who  also  have  had  no  preschool  training. 
In  both  the  experimental  and  control  groups  the  younger  siblings 
gain  a slight  advantage  in  medium  IQ  of  approximately  one  IQ 

1.  Gp . clt . . pp  231-234 


2.  Op.  clt..  pp  224-228 
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point.  Thus  no  significant  differences  are  evident  in  this  study. 

Personality  and  Social  Development 

An  early  study  by  Walsh1  investigates  the  relationship  between 
the  development  of  certain  personality  traits  and  nursery  educa- 
tion by  comparing  ratings  on  the  Bonham-Sargent  Scale  for  two 
groups  of  children,  one  of  22  nursery  school  children,  and  a con- 
trol group  of  21  others.  The  findings  point  out  that  the  nurs- 
ery school  group  are  less  inhibited,  more  spontaneous  and 
socialized  than  the  non-nursery  school  children.  They  also  seem 
to  have  developed  more  initiative,  independence,  self-assertion 
and  self-reliance,  and  show  a greater  increase  in  curiosity  and 
interest  in  their  environment.  The  investigator  states  that  the 
scores  are  statistically  valid,  but  the  report  does  not  include 
data  for  judging  the  statistical  reliability  of  the  items. 

p 

Cushing  compares  the  adjustment  to  kindergarten  of  3.3  former 
nursery  school  children  with  25  children  just  entering  the  school 
situation.  The  two  groups,  not  closely  matched  in  regard  to  age 
and  IQ,  are  rated  by  teachers  on  behavior  items  concerned  with 
social  adaptability  and  personality  traits.  Although  no  striking 

1.  Walsh,  Mary  Elizabeth,  “The  Relation  of  Nursery  School 

Training  to  the  Development  of  Certain  Personality 
Traits",  Child  Development.  Vol.  2,  po  72-73, 

March,  1931 

2.  Cushing,  Hazel  M. , “A  Tentative  Report  of  the  Influence  of 

Nursery  School  Training  upon  Kindergarten  Adjustment 
as  Reported  by  Kindergarten  Teachers",  Child  Develop- 
ment . Vol.  5,  pp  306-511,  Dec.,  1954 
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differences  between  the  two  groups  are  observed,  the  nursery 
school  children  appear  somewhat  superior  in  their  total  adjust- 
ment to  the  school  situation  and  considerably  more  so  in  their 
attitudes  pertaining  to  enthusiasm  and  interest.  None  of  the 
nursery  school  children  are  rated  as  rebellious  or  bored  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  kindergarten. 

Greene^-,  making  a similar  comparison  between  two  groups  of 
kindergarten  children,  finds  that  the  former  nursery  school 
children  show  more  independence  and  social  poise.  Moreover,  it 
is  reported  that  maladjustment  of  these  children  results  from 
boring  them  by  attempting  to  teach  them  what  they  already  know. 

However,  no  statistical  data  is  reported  in  this  study. 

2 

Van  Alstyne  and  Hattwick  make  a follow-up  study  of  the 
behavior  of  165  elementary  school  children  who  have  formerly 
attended  the  Winnetka  Public  School  Nursery  Unit.  Norms  estab- 
lished by  ratings  on  the  Winnetka  Scale  for  Rating  School 
Behavior  and  Attitudes,  for  all  Winnetka  public  school  children 
from  nursery  school  through  sixth  grade,  are  the  basis  for  com- 
paring two  yearly  ratings  of  the  former  nursery  school  children. 
The  group  as  a whole  scores  from  3 to  18$  better  on  the  scale 
than  the  general  Winnetka  school  population.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  for  the  nursery  school  graduates  to  show  better  average 

1.  Greene,  Katherine  B.,  "Relation  Between  Kindergartens  and 

Nursery  Schools",  Childhood  Education.  Vol . 7, 
pp.  352-355,  March,  1931 

2.  Van  Alstyne,  Dorothy,  and  Hattwick,  La  Berta  A.,  "A  Follow- 

Up  Study  of  the  Behavior  of  Nursery  School  Children", 
Child  Development.  Vol.  10,  pp  63-65,  March,  1939 
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ratings  in  emotional  adjustment  and  leadership  than  the  norm 
group,  with  high  scores  in  the  following  items:  "reaction  to 

failure",  "independence  of  adult  approval",  "direction  of  group 
tasks"  and  "independence  of  adult  help".  The  lowest  average 
rating  is  under  responsibility  in  "organization  of  materials 
for  work"  but  even  this  score  is  above  the  norm  group. 

The  investigators^  consider  the  results  as  evidence  for 
the  value  of  nursery  school  education,  since  the  items  in  which 
the  children  excel  correspond  to  the  types  of  situations  stressed 
by  nursery  school  education. 

Building  a desirable  response  toward 
failure,  developing  independence  of  adult 
approval  and  help,  and  encouraging  adapt- 
ability in  leadership  are  all  important 
goals  in  the  nursery  school.  The  aspect 
in  which  this  group  was  consistently 
low  - organization  of  materials  for  work  - 
has  not  been  a goal  which  the  nursery 
schools  in  general  have  emphasized. 

p 

Lamson's  follow-up  study  is  based  on  a comparison  of 
former  nursery  school  children  with  other  children  of  like  sex 
and  grade.  Scores  on  the  personality  rating  scale,  divided  into 
self-service,  emotional  control  and  social  adjustment,  are  in 
favor  of  the  non-nursery  school  group. 

Parten  has  made  daily  observations  of  the  social  partici- 
pation of  42  nursery  school  children  during  an  approximate  eight 

1.  Ibid.,  p.65 

2.  Op.  cit..  p.235 

3.  Parten,  Mildred  B.,  "Social  Participation  among  Preschool 

Children",  The  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy. Vol.  27,  pp  247-266,  Oct. -Dec.,  1932 
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month  period.  A correlation  of  .12  indicates  no  significant 
relationship  between  social  participation  and  nursery  school 
attendance.  However,  analysis  of  successive  observations  re- 
veals that  toward  the  end  of  the  observation  period  the  chil- 
dren show  changes  in  their  social  participation;  unoccupied, 
solitary  and  onlooker  behavior  become  less  prevalent  while 
associative  play  doubles  and  a mean  frequency  of  cooperative 
play  increases  from  2.5  to  3.6. 

Mallay^  finds  an  improvement  in  social  behavior  when  study- 
ing the  growth  of  social  and  group  contacts  of  21  nursery  school 
children  during  six  months  of  preschool  attendance.  From  observa- 
tions made  in  the  fall  and  spring  the  investigator  relates  that 
the  time  spent  in  social  contact  (vocalization,  simple  regard, 
direct  and  indirect  physical  contact  and  parallel  activity) 
increases  from  54.7#  to  66.9#,  and  that  group  contacts  (two  or 
more  children  who  are  functionally  and  spatially  together  and 
have  some  common  underlying  interest  or  aim)  increase  from  29.2# 
to  46.2#.  The  children  show  an  increase  in  the  use  of  techniques 
resulting  in  successful  group  contacts,  and  a decrease  in  the 
unsuccessful  types  of  approach.  This,  the  author  believes,  gives 
evidence  that  learning  of  social  adjustment  techniques  has  taken 
place.  At  all  age  levels  a greater  number  of  other  children  are 
contacted  by  each  child  in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall. 

The  author  attributes  this  increased  social  participation 

1.  Mallay,  Helena,  “Growth  in  Social  behavior  and  Mental  Activ- 
ity after  Six  Months  in  Nursery  School",  Child  Develop- 
ment . Vol.  6,  pp  303-3C7,  Dec.,  1935 
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to  both  maturation  and  the  nursery  school  influences.  Evidence 
for  maturation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  free 
play  time  spent  in  social  and  group  contacts  increases  at  suc- 
ceeding age  levels.  The  effect  of  the  preschool  experience  is 
evident  by  the  fact  that  the  two  year  olds  have  a greater  per- 
centage of  increased  success  in  maintaining  group  contacts  than 
the  three  and  four  year  olds.  Moreover,  in  the  spring,  the  two 
year  olds,  with  an  average  age  of  tw?o  years  eleven  months,  have1 
a greater  percentage  of  successful  social  behavior  than  the 
three  year  olds  in  the  fall,  whose  average  age  has  been  three 
years  seven  months. 

Hattwick1,  investigating  two  groups  of  106  children,  points 
out  that  nursery  school  influence  varied  with  different  ages. 

On  the  whole,  the  four  year  olds  appear  to  make  greater  strives 
than  the  three  year  olds  in  acquiring  techniques  of  social 

adjustment  and  work  habits. 

2 

Mallay  sums  up  the  question  concerning  maturation  and 
learning  oy  experience  in  the  following  way: 

It  would  seem  that  although  maturation  might 
set  the  limits  of  the  extent  of  social  activity, 
within  those  limits  the  proportionate  success 
seemed  to  be  dependent  on  the  learning  of  the 
techniques  of  successful  social  behavior  either 
by  experience  (indirect  teaching)  or  through 
direct  teaching.  This  learning  seemed  to  be  as 
possible  and  as  profitable  at  the  two,  as  at 
the  four  year  level. 


1.  Hattwick,  Berta  Weiss,  "The  Influence  of  Nursery  School 
Attendance  upon  the  Behavior  and  Personality  of  the 
Preschool  Child",  The  Journal  of  Experimental  Educa- 
tion. Vol.  5,  pp  188-189,  Dec.,  1956 


2.  Op.  clt . , p. 307 
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Jersild  and  Fite's'*'  fall  observations  of  a group  of  18 
nursery  school  children  and  reobservations  in  the  spring  of  16 
who  were  still  present  show  a sharp  increase  in  the  average 
amount  of  social  participation.  The  fall  data  indicates  that 
those  having  previous  nursery  school  training  are  more 
sociable,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  social  contacts  they  make, 
than  those  without  former  nursery  school  experience.  Children 
with  previous  preschool  attendance  average  141  social  contacts-, 
in  comparison  with  64  for  those  children  new  to  the  nursery 
school  situation.  Further  inspection,  however,  points  out  that 
the  larger  contact  scores  are  not  due  to  social  interchange 
with  many  different  children,  but  to  a carry-over  from  the 
preceding  nursery  school  year  of  one  or  two  special  companions. 
Nevertheless,  when  this  is  disregarded,  children  with  former 
nursery  school  training  still  excel  the  newer  pupils,  even 
though  the  latter  also  have  made  large  gains  in  social  contacts 
during  the  fall. 

By  the  end  of  the  nursery  school  year  both  groups  are 
practically  equal  in  their  average  frequency  of  social  contacts. 
This  means  that  the  new  pupils  have  progressed  almost  as  far 
during  the  nursery  school  year  as  have  the  children  with  one  or 
two  previous  years  of  preschool  training.  Although  the  entire 
group  shows  a great  increase  in  the  amount  of  social 

1.  Jersild,  Arthur  T.,  and  Fite,  Mary  D.,  The  Influence  of 

Nursery  Scnool  Experience  on  Children's  social  Ad.- ns  la- 
ment . Child  Development  Monographs,  No.  25,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1939, 
pp  98-109 
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participation  from  spring  to  fall,  not  all  the  children  increase 
their  scores.  Two  of  the  15  children  decline  in  the  number  of 
their  social  contacts.  Both  have  had  previous  nursery  school 
experience . 

Hattwick1 2  also  finds  an  improvement  in  social  behavior  fol- 
lowing a period  of  nursery  school  attendance.  The  two  groups 
of  105  children  each,  previously  mentioned,  were  rated  indepen- 
dently by  3 different  nursery  school  teachers  on  a scale  con- 
taining 50  items.  The  children,  paired  on  the  basis  of  exact 
age,  sex,  nationality  and  race,  and  economic  level,  differ  in 
the  length  of  their  preschool  experience.  The  control  group 
have  had  an  average  attendance  of  six  weeks,  and  the  experi- 
mental group,  nine  months. 

Findings  concerning  social  adjustment  indicate  that  chil- 
dren become  more  sociable  with  a longer  preschool  attendance, 
and  that  "nursery  school  does  influence  social  behavior  over 
and  above  the  improvement  which  would  naturally  come  with  age."^ 
Children  with  more  nursery  school  background  seem  to  be  less 
afraid  of  strange  people,  less  apt  to  shrink  from  notice,  and 
less  likely  to  keep  close  to  adults  or  avoid  playing  with 
other  children. 

There  is  also  a general  tendency  towards  a decrease  in 
behavior  associated  with  inhibitions  and  an  increase  in  more 
expressive  behavior.  Nervous  tendencies  such  as  hair  twisting, 
tenseness  at  rest,  playing  with  fingers,  and  wriggling  while 


1.  Qo.  clt . . pp  162-186 

2.  Op.  clt . . p.185 
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sitting  are  less  frequent  in  the  nine  month  group  than  in  the 
six  week  group. 

Other  behavior  items  including  "cries  easily",  "jealousy", 
"sucks  thumb",  "fears  noise",  "fears  animals",  "sulks",  and 
"breaks  toys"  do  not  reveal  a significant  relation  to  the 
length  of  nursery  school  training.  Since  a large  proportion 
of  these  traits  are  concerned  with  emotional  behavior,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  nursery  school  influence  may  be  greater  for. 
social  behavior  than  for  emotional  traits  per  se. 

Results  of  Rhinehart 1 s1  inquiry  into  the  emotional  maturity 
of  21  pairs  of  three  year  olds,  with  and  without  nursery  school 
attendance,  also  indicates  that  no  significant  difference 
exists  in  favor  of  the  nursery  school  children. 

p 

Joel's  study,  however,  based  on  ratings  of  425  nursery 
school  children  shows  that  although  children  with  longer  nursery 
school  experience  exhibit  the  greatest  significant  differences 
in  social  maturity,  there  are  99.75  chances  in  100  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  emotional  maturity  are  also  significant. 

Parted1 s study  of  leadership,  on  the  whole,  indicates  that 
during  the  six  month  observation  period  the  34  nursery  school 
children  tend  to  discover  their  places  as  either  a leader  or 

1.  Op,  cit . . p.161 

2.  Joel,  Walther,  "The  Influence  of  Nursery  School  Education 

upon  Behavior  Maturity",  The  Journal  of  Experimental 
Education.  Vol.  8,  pp  164-165,  Dec.,  1939 

3.  Parten,  Mildred  B.,  "Leadership  among  Preschool  Children", 

The  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology.  Vol.  27, 
pp  43C-459,  Jan. -March,  1933 
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follower  and  hold  this  place  thereafter  with  a minimum  of  effort 
and.  resistence  from  others.  The  study  does  not  report  any 
general  tendency  for  the  nursery  school  to  aid  or  hinder  the 
growth  of  leadership. 

flagman's^"  observations  of  the  companionship  of  15  two  year 
olds  and  24  four  year  olds  for  eleven  weeks,  point  out  that 
previous  association  outside  of  school  is  more  closely  related, 
to  companionship  in  school  than  school  association  in  previous- 
years,  or  the  mere  number  of  days  that  the  children  are  present 
together  during  the  year. 

Several  investigators  have  dealt  with  the  effect  of  nursery 

$ 

school  on  combative  behavior.  Jersild.  and.  Markey  disclose 
that  the  24  nursery  school  children  who  are  reobserved  a second 
year  in  nursery  school  show  a higher  number  of  conflicts  per 
child  during  their  second  year  than  during  their  first.  For 
the  total  24  children  the  average  number  of  fights  and  quarrels 
is  31.9  for  10  fifteen  minute  observations  the  first  year,  and 
36.4  the  second.  The  12  former  nursery  school  children  who  are 
reobserved  in  kindergarten  during  the  second  year  also  reveal  a 
marked  increase  in  the  frequency  of  conflicts. 

1.  Hagman,  Elizabeth  P. , The  Companionships  of  Preschool 

Children . University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Child  Welfare, 
Vol.  7,  No.  4,  University  of  Iowa  Press,  Iowa  City, 

1933,  pp  53-55 

2.  Jersild,  Arthur  T.,  and  Markey,  Frances  V.,  Conflicts 

Between  Preschool  Children.  Child  Development  Monographs, 
No.  21,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
1935,  pp  169-177 
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The  authors  do  not  believe  that  these  increases  can  be 
held  as  an  indictment  against  the  value  of  preschool  education, 
but  point  out  other  contributing  causes  for  these  increased 
combats  and  disputes.  The  fact  that  the  nursery  school  stimu- 
lates the  child  to  explore  his  environment  and  to  enlarge  his 
interests  activates  him  so  that  more  occasions  arise  for  him 
to  clash  with  interests  and  activities  of  others.  This,  the 
authors  point  out,  is  quite  different  from  an  increase  in 
sheer  combativeness.  In  addition  the  nursery  school  group  has 
utilized  the  same  play  space  they  had  had  the  previous  year. 

With  an  increase  in  age  and  activity,  these  facilities,  now 
proportionately  smaller,  are  partially  responsible  for  the 
greater  frequency  of  disputes.  The  authors  infer  from  the 
data  that  the  increase  in  conflicts  in  the  kindergarten  by  the 
former  nursery  school  children  is  partially  due  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  teacher  restraints,  and  that  the  nursery  school  teacher's 
great  interference  to  reduce  conflicts  the  previous  year  has  had 
only  a temporary  or  local  effect  and  has  not  equipped  the  chil- 
dren with  social  techniques  which  would  obliviate  quarrels. 

This  trend  has  been  derived  from  the  fact  that  those  children 
experiencing  less  teacher  interference  during  preschool  atten- 
dance show  a slight  decline  in  combative  behavior  when  observed 
in  kindergarten  the  following  year. 

CaiHe1  s^  investigation  of  resistant  behavior  in  53  nursery 

1.  Caille,  Ruth  Kennedy,  Resistant  Behavior  of  Preschool  Chil- 
dren. Child  Development  Monographs,  No.  11,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1955,  p.51 
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school  children  also  shows  a positive  correlation  of  .42  between 
the  total  amount  of  resistance  observed  in  free  play  and  the 
number  of  months  of  nursery  school  attendance. 

Ezekiel1  in  a study  concerning  the  difference  in  egocentric 
behavior  of  nursery  school  children,  and  the  way  in  which  such 
behavior  changes  during  their  first  three  months  at  nursery 
school,  observes  that  children  dominantly  egocentric  when  enter- 
ing this  new  social  situation  make  few  significant  changes  in  . 
the  first  three  months.  Unagressive  children,  however,  tend  to 
become  more  egocentric  in  their  play,  changing  from  non-aggression 
to  aggression. 


Physical  Health  and  Routine  behavior 

2 

Kawin  and  Hoefer  compare  the  physical  growth  of  a nursery 
school  and  non-nursery  school  group  by  initially  pairing  the 
children  according  to  sex,  age,  and  the  measurements  of  14  physi- 
cal traits  depicting  skeletal  developments.  YJithin  a seven 
month  period  very  small  differences  are  noted  in  the  improvement 
of  the  physical  traits  between  the  two  groups.  The  authors 
denote  that  no  significant  changes  would  likely  occur  within  so 
short  a time,  and  particularly  among  those  children  of  higher 
income  families.  Furthermore,  larger  gains  in  the  majority  of 
traits  are  made  by  those  nursery  school  children  from  homes  of 

1.  Ezekiel,  L.  F.,  "Changes  in  Egocentricity  of  Nursery -School 
Children",  Child  Development.  Vol.  2,  pp  74-75, 

March,  1951 


2.  Op.  clt . . pp  22-26 
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the  lower  economic  level.  This,  the  authors  believe,  "may 
indicate  that  the  nursery  school,  ivith  its  attendant  parent 
education  program  is  of  greater  benefit  physically  to  the 
child  who  comes  from  the  less  'privileged1 2 3  home".1 

p 

Kawin  and  Hoefer~  further  analyze  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  two  groups  through  ratings  during  fall  and  spring  medical 
examinations;  the  differences  between  the  groups  are  too  slight 
to  be  significant. 

Investigations  by  Lams on5 6  and  Rhinehart4  both  find  neg- 
ligible differences  in  the  average  height  and  weight  between 
the  nursery  school  and  non-nursery  school  groups  studied. 
Furthermore,  Rhinehart  discloses  that  in  spite  of  an  extensive 
nursery  parent  education  program  only  a 5%  difference  appears 
between  the  physical  defects  improved  by  the  two  groups.  How- 
ever, the  nursery  school  group  does  exceed  the  non-nursery 
school  group  in  the  percentage  of  defects  corrected  by  52%,  a 
difference  which  approaches  significance. 

Updegraf'f®  investigates  the  relative  frequency  of  certain 
communicable  diseases  among  nursery  school  and  non-nursery 

1.  Ibid. . p.26 

2.  Ibid. . pp  26-31 

3.  Qp.  clt . . p.233 

4 . Loc.  clt. 

5.  Op.  clt . . pp  156-159 

6.  Updegraff,  Ruth,  "Comparative  Frequency  of  Certain  Communi- 

cable Diseases  of  Children  in  Nursery  School  and  Non- 
Nursery  School  Children",  Child  Development.  Vol.  4, 
pp  296-299,  Dec.,  1933 
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school  groups.  The  health  records  of  326  nursery  school  chil- 
dren, two  to  five  years  old,  are  compared  with  those  of  non- 
nursery  school  children  of  like  age  and  environment.  The 
records  of  both  groups  have  been  secured  for  the  same  interval 
of  time.  Comparisons  of  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  chicken 
pox,  measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever  and  whooping  cough,  within 
the  same  fifty-nine  months,  reveal  that  the  preschool  children 
consistently  contract  fewer  of  these  diseases.  The  investiga-  . 
tor  interprets  this  finding  as  "indicating  that  the  nursery 
school  which  furnishes  adequate  daily  inspection  reduces  the 
incidence  of  infection."^ 

Several  studies  include  findings  pertaining  to  the  estab- 

2 

lishment  of  routine  habits.  Walsh  reports  that  the  22  nursery 
school  children  excel  a control  group  of  21  in  habits  of  health 
and  order.  Kawin  and  Hoefer^  attempt  to  measure  the  health 
habits  of  two  groups  through  direct  home  observations  and  inter- 
views with  mothers.  The  habit  outline  includes  sections  per- 
taining to  habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  dressing  and  undressing, 
toileting,  body  manipulation,  motor  coordination  and  speech. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  a standardized  measuring  instrument  and  to 
the  lack  of  control  in  the  various  home  situations,  the  relia- 
bility and  validity  of  the  data  has  been  considered  uncertain  and 
no  definite  conclusions  are  set  forth.  However,  the 

1. 
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Ibid. . p.301 
On.  cit..  p.72 
Oo.  cit. , pp  31-41 
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investigators^  do  note  the  following  trend: 

...when  all  habits  were  totaled,  a larger 
percentage  of  nursery-school  children  than  of 
control-group  children  showed  improvement  in 
habit  status.  They  eliminated  a greater  number 
of  "undesirable"  habits  and  more  habits  which 
indicated  a lack  of  independence;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  acquired  a greater  number  of 
"desirable"  habits  and  those  indicating  emancipa- 
tion from  adults. 

Rhinehart1 2 3,  through  home  visit  interviews,  finds  that  the 
nursery  school  children  consistently  exceed  those  without  this 
experience  to  a point  of  statistical  significance  in:  (l)  rou- 

tines such  as  dressing  alone,  washing  and  bathing  alone,  secur- 
ing ones  wraps , caring  for  ones  towel  and  washcloth;  (2)  in  the 
establishment  of  routine  habits  by  a regular  7:30  bedtime  and 
an  afternoon  nap;  and  (3)  in  parental  encouragement  of  self 
help. 

Hattwick  also  reports  an  improvement  in  routine  habits 
with  nursery  school  training.  Such  items  as  "enuresis",  "leav- 
ing tasks  incomplete",  "refusing  food"  and  "dawdling",  decrease 
after  preschool  attendance  while  items  pertaining  to  sleeping 

4 

habits  seem  to  be  least  affected.  The  investigator  stresses 
the  importance  of  age  in  limiting  the  effect  of  the  nursery 
school's  influence  toward  overcoming  behavior  difficulties  as- 
sociated with  routine  habits: 

It  seems  possible  to  the  writer  that  with 
further  study  the  nursery  school  will  be  found, 

1 . Ibid. , p.50 

2.  Op . cit . . pp  159-160 

3.  Op.  cit . . p.188 
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in  general,  to  be  more  effective  in  establishing 
routine  habits  for  three-year-olds  than  for  four- 
year-old  children,  that  only  in  instances  where 
physical  maturity  is  a factor  - as  in  working 
without  dawdling  and  working  without  leaving 
tasks  incomplete  - will  nursery  school  influences 
in  routine  habits  be  greater  for  four-year-old 
children. 

Two  studies  dealing  with  the  relationship  between  nursery 
school  attendance  and  food  habits  tend  to  denote  less  favorable 
findings  for  the  influence  of  the  preschool  experience.  The 
earlier  study,  by  Dunshee\  investigates  3,005  food  and  eating 
habit  records  of  37  nursery  school  children  taken  at  the  noon- 
day meal  by  students  over  an  approximate  seven  month  period.  A 
low  positive  correlation  (.40  ± .09)  is  found  between  the  amount 
of  food  eaten  and  the  length  of  nursery  school  attendance.  More 
over,  when  age  is  held  constant  the  coefficient  becomes  .017. 
Thus  the  investigator  concludes  that  age  seems  to  be  the  chief 
factor  present  and.  that  the  relationship  between  the  amount  of 
food  eaten  and  the  length  of  nursery  school  attendance  is 
practically  null. 

The  children's  attitudes  toward  their  food  are  improved  to 
a small  degree  by  preschool  attendance.  Children  with  longer 
nursery  school  attendance  are  inclined,  to  eat  more  "with  relish" 
as  indicated  by  the  correlation  coefficient  of  ,39±.09.  A 
negative  correlation  (-.31  it. 10)  between  the  length  of  preschool 
experience  and  the  tendency  of  the  children  to  eat  "as  a matter 

1.  Dunshee,  Marion  Elizabeth,  "A  Study  of  Factors  Affecting 
the  Amount  and  Kind  of  Food  Eaten  by  Nursery  School 
Children",  Child  Development.  Vol.  2,  pp  179-180, 

Sept.,  1931 
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of  course"  indicates  that  the  children  are  inclined  to  eat  less 
"as  a matter  of  course"  the  longer  they  have  attended  nursery 
school.  In  both  cases,  age  seems  to  be  a factor  present,  for 
when  it  is  held  constant  there  is  a decrease  in  the  coefficient. 

Little  relationship  exists  between  the  length  of  nursery 
school  attendance  and  the  attitude  of  "disliked  but  ate"  as 
indicated  by  the  coefficient  -.22 A .11.  The  coefficient  for 
nursery  school  attendance  and  the  attitude  of  "refused" 

(-.31  A. 10)  seems  to  denote  that  these  children  make  fever 
refusals  of  food  the  longer  their  preschool  experience. 

On  an  average,  98.8$  of  the  records  report  that  the  chil- 
dren eat  their  food  because  they  like  it.  T.'hen  Duns  he  e^  con- 
siders this  marked  evidence  of  liking  various  foods  with  the 
poor  food  habits  reported  from  home,  the  assumption  is  made  that 
the  nursery  school  situation  is  responsible  to  a large  degree 
for  this  widespread  food  liking. 

<? 

The  second,  study  by  Campbell"  compares  the  superiority  of 
eating  habits  of  18  former  nursery  school  children  and  15  chil- 
dren without  such  experience.  These  35  children  have  been  rated, 
by  counsellors  at  a summer  camp  three  times  a day  for  a period 
of  six  weeks.  On  the  whole,  little  difference  is  found  between 
the  food  habits  of  the  two  groups.  Approximately  the.  same  number 
of  children  in  one  group  as  in  the  other  show  poor  eating  habits. 

1.  Ibid. . p.179 

2.  Campbell,  Elise  H.,  "The  Effect  of  Nursery  School  Training 

Upon  the  Later  Food  Habits,  of  the  Child",  Child 
Development . Vol.  4,  pp  532-544,  Dec.,  1933 
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Little  difference  exists  in  the  amount  of  time  taken  to  eat 
meals,  and  approximately  the  same  amount  of  children  in  each 
group  avoid  finishing  disliked  foods  by  dawdling  devices. 

Except  for  a larger  amount  of  milk  and  vegetables  eaten  by  the 
nursery  school  group,  and  the  larger  amount  of  eggs  and  bread 
eaten  by  the  non-nursery  school  group,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  food  eaten  by  the  children. 

Some  evidence  exists  to  show  that  a longer  nursery  school, 
attendance  is  more  conducive  to  the  formation  of  good  food 
habits  than  a short  period.  However,  attendance  as  long  as  six 
and  a half  semesters  appears  to  be  no  guarantee  that  the  child 
would  develop  good  food  habits.  Children  who  have  left  the 
nursery  school  more  recently  seem  to  have  better  food  habits 
than  those  with  a longer  span  since  preschool  attendance. 

When  the  food  habits  of  siblings  are  considered,  it  is 
concluded  that  the  home  is  of  far  greater  importance  in  influ- 
encing the  formation  of  food  habits  and  attitudes  than  the 
nursery  school.  In  general,  even  when  one  of  a pair  of  siblings 
has  had  nursery  school  training,  and  the  other  has  not,  chil- 
dren from  the  same  home  seem  more  likely  to  have  similar  food 
habits.  Campbell'1'  points  out  that  this  resemblance  is  far 
more  striking  than  the  differences  between  children  with  and 
without  nursery  school  training,  and  is  greater  than  the 
resemblance  among  nursery  school  children. 

From  these  studies  it  is  evident  that  nursery  education 


1.  I old.  . pp  34'x-345 
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does  have  many  values.  This  study  is  an  attempt  to  survey  the 
present  facilities  in  Boston  for  philanthropic  nursery  educa- 
tion. 


. 

. 
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CHAPTER  II 
PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 


I . Scope  of  Study 

In  order  to  narrow  the  scope  of  this  study  so  that  the 
survey  could  he  completed  within  a specified  time,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  writer  to  confine  the  study  to  a more  def- 
inite geographic  area  and  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  subject 
matter . 

Since  the  majority  of  the  philanthropic  day  nurseries  and 
nursery  schools  were  located  in  Boston,  the  writer  accepted  the 
city  boundaries  as  the  geographic  limits.  This  includes  the 
following  areas:  Allston,  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Brighton, 

Charlestown,  Dorchester,  East  Boston,  Hyde  Park,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Roxbury,  South  Boston,  and  West  Roxbury. 

The  list  of  these  schools  sponsored  by  philanthropic 
agencies  was  secured  from  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council. 
The  original  list  included  31  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools. 
Of  this  number  6 schools  were  omitted  from  the  study  for  the 
following  reasons:  2 were  outside  of  the  study's  geographic 

scope,  2 others  had  discontinued  their  nursery  school  facili- 
ties, another  school  at  the  time,  was  unable  to  cooperate,  and 
the  sixth  school  was  part  of  a therapeutic  center  for  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children  and  was  too  highly  specialized  to  be 
included. 
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To  the  remaining  25  schools,  the  writer  added  2 more 
nursery  schools  whose  services  seemed  pertinent  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  study.  These  were  the  Savin  Street  Nursery  School 
and  the  East  Boston  Nursery  School  which  had  originally  been 
established  under  the  provisions  of  the  wartime  Lanham  Act. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  funds  for  such  facilities,  these  two 
schools  remained  opened  by  charging  a fixed  fee  to  cover  their 
maintenance  costs.  They  remain  non-profit  schools  established 
in  free  a_uarters  provided  by  the  city.  They  also  serve  working 
mothers  as  they  did  during  the  war  years.  For  these  reasons, 
and  because  they  were  a part  of  the  Lanham  Act  Child  Care  Cen- 
ters which  originally  drew  the  writer’s  interest  to  this  study, 
they  were  included  in  the  survey. 

With  the  addition  of  the  2 schools  there  remained  27  day 
nurseries  and  nursery  schools  to  be  surveyed.  The  following 
are  the  names  and  locations  of  such  schools: 


Name  of  the  School 


Loc  ci  t ion 


Armstrong-Hemenway  Foundation 
Nursery  School 


485  Columbus  Avenue 
Boston 


Columbus  Day  Nursery 


371  West  Fourth  Street 
South  Boston 


Dorchester  House  Nursery 
School 

East  Boston  Nursery  School 


1353  Dorchester  Avenue 
Dorchester 

79  Paris  Street 
East  Boston 


Elizabeth  Peabody  House 
Nursery  School 


357  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Good  Will  House  Nursery 
School 


11  Lamson  Street 
East  Boston 


. 

. 


, 


. 
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Hale  House  Nursery  School 

Harriet  Tubman  House  Nursery 
School 

Hattie  B.  Cooper  Nursery 
School 

Hecht  House  Nursery  School 

Jamaica  Plain  Neighborhood 
House  Nursery  School 

Lucy  Wheelock  Child  Center 

Marginal  Street  Nursery  School 

Mission  Hill  Nursery  School 

Morgan  Memorial  Nursery 
School 

Neighborhood  Nursery  School 

Norfolk  House  Nursery  School 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial 
School  Nursery 

North  End  Union  Nursery  School 

Olivia  James  House  Nursery 
School 

Roxbury  Neighborhood  House 
Nursery  School 

Buggies  Street  Nursery 
School 

Salvation  Army  Day  Nursery 

Savin  Street  Nursery  School 


12  Davis  Street 
Boston 

25  Holyoke  Street 
Boston 

56  Williams  Street 
Roxbury 

ISO  American  Legion  Highway 
Dorchester 

278  Amory  Street 
Jamaica  Plain 

14  Lambert  Avenue 
Roxbury 

72  Marginal  Street 
East  Boston 

176  Ward  Street 
Roxbury 

17  Wheeler  Street 
Boston 

11  Windsor  Street 
Roxbury 

14  John  Eliot  Square 
Roxbury 

37  North  Bennet  Street 
Boston 

20  Farmenter  Street 
Boston 

521  East  Seventh  Street 
South  Boston 

858  Albany  Street 
Roxbury 

147  Ruggles  Street 
Roxbury 

25  Blossom  Street 
Boston 

82  Savin  Street 
Roxbury 


South  End  Day  Nursery 
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25  Dover  Street 
Boston 


Sunnyside  Day  Nursery 


18  Hancock  Street 
Boston 


Trinity  Neighborhood  Nursery 
School 


458  Meridian  Street 
East  3oston 


In  order  to  complete  the  problem  adequately,  in  a specific 
time,  the  items  to  be  studied  were  also  limited.  They  were  to 
include  the  total  number  and  chronological  ages  of  the  children 
enrolled  in  the  school,  the  ethnic  and  economic  groupings  of  the 
families  served,  the  geographic  limits  of  the  school,  the  number 
and  age  groups  of  those  children  on  the  waiting  list,  and  the 
type  of  philanthropic  agency  with  whom  the  school  was  affiliated. 

II.  Interviewing  Technique 

To  facilitate  the  accumulation  of  an  adequate  amount  of 
data,  the  writer  used  the  questionnaire-interview  technique. 

The  cooperation  of  the  day  nursery  or  nursery  school  director 
was  insured  by  contacting  each  of  the  27  at  least  three  times 
before  the  writer  visited  the  school.  An  initial  contact  was 
made  by  telephoning  each  director  to  inform  her  about  the  nature 
of  the  study  and  to  ask  her  whether  she  would  be  able  to  coop- 
erate . 

After  this  introduction,  a letter  and  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  the  school.  A copy  of  the  letter  which  was  used  fol- 


lows : 


. 


. 

♦ 

. 
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118  Trowbridge  Street 
C amb ridge,  38 , Mass. 


My  dear 

As  per  our  telephone  conversation  of  , I am 

enclosing  the  questionnaire.  I hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
fill  out  the  data  requested  without  undue  inconvenience. 

Within  a week,  I shall  contact  you  in  order  to  make  an 
appointment  for  a short  interview.  Will  you  kindly  have  the 
questionnaire  completed  by  that  time  so  that  I may  collect  it? 

I am  also  interested  in  the  nature  of  your  waiting  list 
and  the  economic  status  of  the  families  you  serve.  At  our 
interview  I hope  to  discuss  these  questions  with  you. 

We  are  both  particularly  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
nursery  education  in  this  city.  I hope  the  data  which  I secure 
from  this  study  will  aid  in  determining  the  present  extent 
and  further  needs  of  nursery  school  education  in  Boston.  I 
shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  help  you  can  give  me  to  make 
this  study  a successful  one. 


Very  truly  yours, 


(Mrs.  Roy  G-ootenberg) 


. 


. 
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Within  a week  following  the  dispatch  of  the  letter  and 
questionnaire,  the  writer  again  telephoned  the  director  and  made 
an  appointment  for  an  interview.  During  the  interview,  the 
writer  collected  the  completed  questionnaire,  and  procured  data 
concerning  two  additional  questions.  Information  as  to  (l)  the 
reasons  given  for  registration  on  the  waiting  list,  and  (2)  the 
economic  status  of  the  families  served  was  obtained  at  this 
time. 

Approximately  4 schools  a week  were  visited  over  a period 
of  seven  weeks.  A list  of  the  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools 
visited  with  the  names  of  the  persons  interviewed  follows: 


Name  of  Day  Nursery 
or  Nursery  School 

Armstrong -Hemenway  Foundation 
Nursery  School 

Columbus  Day  Nursery 

Dorchester  House  Nursery  School 

East  Boston  Nursery  School 

Elizabeth  Peabody  House 
Nursery  School 

Good  Will  House  Nursery  School 

Hale  House  Nursery  School 

Harriet  Tubman  House  Nursery 
School 

Hattie  B.  Cooper  Nursery 
School 

Hecht  House  Nursery  School 

Jamaica  Plain  Neighborhood 
House  Nursery  School 


Name  of  Persons 
Interviewed 

Mrs.  Hoskins 

Sister  Ruth 
Miss  Shurtleff 
Mrs.  Kelly 
Miss  Robbins 

Mrs.  Wenztel 
Miss  Mifflin 
Miss  Mitchell 

Miss  Warner 

Mrs.  Malick 
Mrs.  Schaefer 


. 

. 

. 
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Lucy  Wheelock  Child  Center 

Marginal  Street  Nursery  School 

Mission  Hill  Nursery  School 

Morgan  Memorial  Nursery  School 

Neighborhood  Nursery  School 

Norfolk  House  Nursery  School 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial 
School  Nursery 

North  End  Union  Nursery  School 

Olivia  James  House  Nursery 
School 

Roxbury  Neighborhood  House 
Nursery 

Ruggles  Street  Nursery  School 

Salvation  Army  Day  Nursery 

Savin  Street  Nursery  School 

South  End  Day  Nursery 

Sunnyside  Day  Nursery 

Trinity  Neighborhood  House 
Nursery  School 


Miss 

Fieselman 

Miss 

Mattson 

Mrs . 

Minkler 

Miss 

Capen 

Mrs . 

Mitchell 

Miss 

Post 

Miss 

Tilley 

Miss 

Peterson 

Miss 

Mooney 

Mrs . 

Lehman 

Miss 

Staub 

Major  Camidge 

Miss 

Laird 

Miss 

Wheeler 

Miss 

Gould 

Miss 

Smith 

III . Development  of  the  Questionnaire 

The  writer,  a comparatively  new  worker  in  the  field,  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  constructing  a questionnaire.  It  was 
necessary  for  such  a questionnaire  to  include  all  the  item6 
being  surveyed  in  the  study.  These  consisted  of  the  age,  ethnic, 
and  economic  groups,  and  geographic  areas  being  served,  and  the 
number  and  age  groups  requesting  service.  It  was  also  important 
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that  the  questionnaire  be  clear  and  concise  to  facilitate  the 
administrators'  task  of  completing  it. 

In  order  to  acquire  more  insight  into  the  methods  of  organ- 
izing a questionnaire,  the  writer  investigated  similar  studies 

made  by  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies1,  in  addition  to 

2 ^ 

quest ionnaires  found  in  other  theses  . The  writings  of  Koos 

4 

and  Whipple  made  evident  the  criteria  for  developing  an  effec- 
tive questionnaire. 

On  the  whole,  Whipple's  seven  standards  for  a workable 
questionnaire  were  followed: 

1.  It  should  be  within  the  comprehension  of 
those  who  are  to  answer  it. 

2.  It  should  demand  a minimal  amount  of 
writing . 

3.  It  should  be  directed  primarily  to  matters 
of  ascertainable  fact  and  less  often  to 
matters  of  opinion. 


1 . Study  of  tne  Facilities  of  Social  Agencies  end  the  Work 

Projects  Administration  in  Boston  for  the  Care  and 
Training  of  Pre-School  Children.  Research  Bureau, 

Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Jan.,  1940,  1-viii 
Study  of  the  Income  and  Costs  of  Seven  Day  Nurseries  and 
Nursery  Schools  in  Boston.  Research  Bureau,  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Oct.,  1941,  11  p 

2.  Hare,  0.  W. , Nursery  Education  Among  Negroes  in  the  United 

States . Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Boston  University, 
1936,  pp  27-32 

Chase,  Edith  Foss,  Some  Factors  whlcn  Hinder  or  Facilitate 
Unit  Teaching  in  Maine.  Unpublished  Service  Paper, 
Boston  University,  1946,  pp  12-14 

3.  Koos,  Leonard  W.,  The  Questionnaire  in  Education.  Macmillan 

Co.,  New  York,  1928,  v-176 

4.  Whipple,  Guy  M. , "The  Improvement  of  Educational  Research", 

School  and  Society.  Vol.  26,  pp  249-259,  Aug.,  1927 


5. 


Ibid.,  pp  255-254 
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4.  It  should  elicit  unequivocal  replies, 
especially  if  these  are  later  to  be 
subjected  to  statistical  treatment. 

5.  It  should  deal  with  matters  that  are 
worth  investigating  and  that  will  seem 

.to  the  recipients  to  be  worth  investiga- 
ting. 

6.  Though  demanding  only  brief  replies,  it 
should  stimulate  supplementary  communica- 
tions from  the  recipients. 

?.  It  should  promise  the  respondent  a copy  of 
the  published  results. 

With  this  background  the  writer  endeavored  to  prepare  the  ques- 
tionnaire . 

The  questionnaire  contained  two  parts.  The  first  was  a 
Check  List  including  those  items  which  the  director  could 
easily  answer  in  a few  words  or  numbers.  The  second  was  an 
Interviewing  Schedule  to  be  used  as  a guide  to  help  the  writer 
in  gathering  information  during  the  course  of  an  interview. 

The  Check  List  was  organized  in  an  outline  form  to  make  it 
more  clear  and  brief.  It  was  limited  to  one  page  to  keep  it  as 
simple  and  concise  as  possible.  The  questions  were  stated 
directly  in  a few  words  to  avoid  ambiguous  replies  which  would 
make  tabulation  difficult.  Moreover,  a completed  Check  List 
would  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  agency  was  sponsoring  the  school  for  the  com- 
munity? 

2.  What  geographic  area  was  served  by  the  school? 

3.  How  many  children  of  each  age  group  did  the  school 
accommodate? 
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4.  On  an  average,  how  many  children  did  the  school 
actually  care  for  daily? 

5.  How  many  children  of  each  age  group  were  waiting 
to  be  admitted  to  the  school? 

6.  Which  were  the  most  predominant  races,  religions 
and  national  backgrounds  among  the  families 
served  by  the  school? 

7.  Which  were  the  minority  races,  religions,  and 
national  backgrounds  among  the  families  served  by 
the  school? 

The  Interviewing  Schedule,  used  by  the  writer  while  inter- 
viewing a school  director,  contained  two  questions.  A copy  of 
the  Check  List  and  Interviewing  Schedule  utilized  in  this  study 
will  be  found  on  the  following  pages. 

The  first  question  on  the  Interviewing  Schedule  pertained 
to  the  waiting  list  and  inquired  into  the  reason?  why  mothers 
desired  the  services  of  the  school.  This  question  was  originally 
placed  on  the  Check  List,  but  through  the  counsel  of  the  writer's 
advisor  it  was  removed  and  placed  on  the  Interviewing  Schedule. 
This  was  done  to  facilitate  the  answering  of  the  item  by  the 
administrator. 

The  second  question  concerned  the  economic  status  of  the 
families  served  by  the  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools.  By 
placing  this  item  on  the  Interviewing  Schedule,  the  director 
was  able  to  quickly  dictate  to  the  writer  the  weekly  income  and 
occupations  of  the  fathers  and  working  mothers  whose  children 
attended  the  school.  In  r ome  cases,  the  administrator  allowed 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMAT ION : 

1.  Name  and  address: 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 
with  whom  affiliated: 

5.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  

b.  Name  of  street  or 

streets  (if  any) 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  (3)  Three  years  

(2)  Two  years  (4)  Four  years  & Older  

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number  

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  (3)  Three  years  

(2)  Two  years  (4)  Four  years  A Older  

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 

* a.  Race:  c.  National 

background:  

b.  Religion  

2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) 


a . 

Races:  (l). 

(2)  . 

b. 

Religions:  (l). 

(2) 

c . 

National  backgrounds: 

(1). 

(2). 

(3)  . 

(4) . 


* Race:  Caucasian,  Negro  or  Oriental; 

Religion:  Catholic,  Jewish  or  Protestant; 

National  Background:  Irish,  Italian,  German,  Polish,  etc. 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

: 

. 


. 


. 

. 

. : 
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INTERVIEWING-  SCHEDULE 


WAITING  LIST 


1.  General  motives  for  the  parents1  enrollment  of  their  child 
on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers,  incapacitated 
mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.): 


ECONOMIC  STATUS: 


Weekly  Income 

Father's  Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

. 

. . 

: . 
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the  writer  to  secure  the  information  directly  from  the  school 
files. 

The  completed  questionnaire  for  each  of  the  27  day  nurs- 
eries and  nursery  schools  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.  The 
schools  are  referred  to  by  number  rather  than  by  name  and 
only  their  general  locations  are  given  to  retain  the  anonymity 
of  the  persons  and  data  included  in  the  survey.  These  numbers 
will  also  be  used  in  presenting  the  findings  of  the  study. 

The  item  on  the  completed  Interviewing  Schedules  in  the 
appendix,  referring  to  the  "Number  in  the  Family",  concerns  the 
number  of  persons  supported  by  the  stated  weekly  income.  These 
were  placed  on  the  data  sheets  at  the  suggestion  of  a director 
who  desired  the  writer  to  be  cognizant  of  the  relationship 
between  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family  and  the  amount  of 
Income.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  aforemen- 
tioned item  will  not  be  used. 

In  accordance  with  Whipple1 s^  final  standard,  the  writer 
will  make  a copy  of  the  findings  of  this  study  available  to  a 
social  agency  concerned  with  child  care.  Any  pertinent  material 
can  be  distributed  to  the  many  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools 
which  constitute  its  membership. 

This  chapter  endeavored  to  show  the  plan  of  the  study. 

The  following  chapter  will  present  the  findings  of  the  study. 


1 . Loc.  cit. 


‘Boston  Unhrcrs  > 
School  of  Educa1  on 


. 

. 

. 

. 


. 


. 
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CHAPTER  III 
ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  survey  present  day  nursery 
and  nursery  school  facilities  in  Boston.  This  was  done  to 
determine  which  age,  ethnic,  and  economic  groups,  and  which 
geographic  areas  were  being  serviced  by  these  facilities. 

Another  item  included  was  the  number  and  age  groups  waiting  to 
be  served  oy  these  schools. 

'The  material  for  this  chapter  was  condensed  from  the  data 
of  2?  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools  located  in  Boston.  All 
the  data  was  secured  by  the  writer  through  the  questionnaire- 
interview  technique  after  the  formation  of  an  adequate  Chech 
List  and  Interviewing  Schedule. 

There  were  several  limitations  relating  to  the  collection 
of  data  which  should  be  noted.  The  questionnaire-interview 
technique  itself  and  the  lack  of  complete  and  up-to-date  records 
in  a number  of  the  schools  prolonged  the  accumulation  of  data 
to  seven  weeks.  Time  for  interviewing  directors  had  to  be 
restricted  to  certain  mornings  and  afternoons  when  the  writer 
was  not  attending  classes.  Besides  this  time  limit,  one  morn- 
ing each  week  had  to  be  set  aside  for  the  administrative  tasks 
of  making  telephone  calls  of  introduction,  setting  appointment 
times  for  interviews,  and  sending  out  letters  and  questionnaires. 
The  limited  hours  of  the  day  during  which  day  nursery  and  nursery 
school  directors  were  able  to  be  interviewed  also  restricted  the 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 
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speed  with  which  the  data  could  be  collected. 

The  uncertainty  involved  in  the  length  of  time  needed  for 
individual  interviews  and  the  time  allowance  for  traveling 
between  the  various  schools,  on  the  whole,  restricted  the  num- 
ber of  interviews  a day  to  a maximum  of  two.  The  interviewing 
visits  ranged  from  a half  hour  to  three  hours  in  length,  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  school,  the 
adequacy  of  the  records,  and  the  method  in  which  the  desired 
information  was  procured  from  the  school.  Some  administrators 
were  able  to  dictate  quickly  from  their  records  rhe  information 
requested  during  the  interview,  while  in  other  schools,  the 
writer  was  permitted  to  secure  the  data  through  investigating 
the  school  files. 

In  some  cases,  the  writer  was  required  to  make  two  visits 
to  the  school  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  data.  On  a few 
occasions,  the  director  was  without  adequate  assistance  on  the 
day  of  the  interview  and  was  obliged  to  participate  in  the 
group  activities  while  furnishing  the  writer  with  the  necessary 
information. 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  the  directors  were  engaged  in 
completing  a most  significant  city  wide  study  sponsored  by  a 
coordinating  social  agency.  In  view  of  this,  many  directors 
found  it  difficult  to  allot  more  time  for  another  study.  How- 
ever, others  found  that  the  information  requested  by  the  writer 
was  not  too  difficult  to  procure  because  of  its  similarity  to 
the  information  called  for  by  the  above  mentioned  study. 

Many  of  the  records  kept  by  the  schools  were  Incomplete, 
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■while  others  kept  only  a minimum  of  information  about  their  chil- 
dren, and  one  school  kept  no  information.  The  lack  of  maintain- 
ing full  records  concerning  the  economic  status  of  the  families 
served  by  the  schools  was  especially  predominant.  This  absence 
of  relevant  data  prevailed  especially  in  those  schools  sponsored 
by  settlement  houses.  The  reasons  advanced  for  the  lack  of 
information  were  that  the  limited  number  of  staff  members 
restricted  the  amount  of  records  that  could  be  kept,  that  the 
nursery  school,  in  some  of  these  cases,  was  considered  only  as 
incidental  to  the  other  activities  sponsored  by  the  settlement 
house,  and  that  the  nursery  school  fee  was  a fixed  one  and  did 
not  call  for  a knowledge  of  family  income. 

There  were  other  schools  lacking  records  of  family  income. 

In  these  cases,  as  in  the  settlement  houses,  no  weekly  wage  was 
needed  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  fee  since  it  was  a fixed 
rate . 

In  an  attempt  to  simplify  the  study,  the  section  of  the 
questionnaire  pertaining  to  ethnic  grouping  was  developed  in 
generalized  terms.  Administrators  were  asked  to  list  the 
majority  and  minorities  of  race,  religion,  and  national  back- 
grounds most  prevalent  among  tne  children  in  their  school. 

Since  no  statistics  were  asked  about  the  number  of  children  in 
each  case,  the  data  for  the  minority  items  presents  insight  into 
the  ethnic  grouping  of  each  individual  school  but  gives  little 

evidence  of  the  total  situation.  Consequently,  the  minority 

% 

ethnic  grouping  will  not  be  included  in  the  study  due  to  insuf- 


ficient data. 
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As  much  as  possible,  the  data  has  been  classified  to  give 
a broad  picture  of  the  total  situation  in  the  27  schools.  Some 
of  the  tables  or  explanations  have  been  organized  to  afford  the 
reader  insight  into  the  specific  tendency  found  in  each  of  the 
schools.  When  the  phrase  "School  Number"  is  used  in  a table  or 
when  numbers  are  used  in  the  map,  they  refer  to  the  corresponding 
numerals  found  in  the  appendix  on  the  completed  data  sheets  of 
the  schools. 

The  tables  which  follow  summarize  the  data  from  the  Check 
Lists  and  Interviewing  Schedules  of  the  27  day  nurseries  and 
nursery  schools  included  in  this  study. 


- 

. 
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General  Information : 


TABLE  I 

The  Classification  of  the  27  Schools  According  to  their  Sponsor- 
ing Agency 


Sponsoring  Agency 

Number  of 
Schools 

Sectarian 
Social  Service 
Agenc.v 

2 

Non-Sectarian 
Social  Service 
Agency 

3 

Settlement 

House 

14 

School 

4 

Incorporated 

2 

Independent 

2 

Total  Number 

27 

Table  I shows  that  of  the  27  nursery  schools  and  day  nurs- 
eries included  in  this  study,  the  greatest  number  were  sponsored 
by  settlement  houses.  While  14  schools,  or  a little  more  than 
half,  were  affiliated  with  these  neighborhood  houses,  the  next 
greatest  number  were  sponsored  by  4 schools.  These  schools 
included  2 teacher  training  schools,  1 industrial  school,  and 
1 nursery  school.  Of  the  remaining  9 day  nurseries  and  nursery 
schools,  3 were  affiliated  with  non-sectarian  social  service 
agencies,  2 with  sectarian  social  service  agencies,  2 others  were 
incorporated,  and  sponsored  by  no  specific  agency,  and  the  remain 
ing  2 were  neither  incorporated  or  affiliated,  but  were  entirely 
Independent . 


: 


• 
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Geographic  Area: 

The  27  nursery  schools  and  day  nurseries  studied  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  Boston  in  the  following  way:  8 were  located 

in  Roxbury,  4 in  East  Boston,  3 in  the  South  End  district, 
another  3 in  the  West  End  district,  2 in  Boston  proper,  2 in 
Dorchester,  2 in  the  North  End  district,  2 in  South  Boston,  and 
1 in  Jamaica  Plain.  None  of  these  philanthropic  schools  were 
located  in  Allston,  Bach  Bay,  Brighton,  Charlestown,  or 
Hyde  Park. 

The  map  which  follows  shows  the  distribution  of  the  schools 
and  the  approximate  areas  which  they  serve.  The  number  locates 
the  position  of  the  school  and  corresponds  to  the  number  found 
on  the  data  sheets  of  that  school  in  the  appendix.  The  rnap 
clearly  indicates  the  concentration  of  nursery  schools  and  day 
nurseries  in  the  Roxbury-South  End  area  of  Boston.  Other  con- 
centrations of  lesser  intensity  may  be  noticed  in  the  West  End 
and  North  End  sections  of  Boston.  Those  located  in  East  Boston, 
South  Boston,  and  Dorchester  appear  to  be  more  widely  dispersed. 
Jamaica  Plain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  serviced  by  only  one 
philanthropic  nursery  school. 
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MAP 

Distribution  of  the  27  Day  Nurseries  and  Nursery 
Schools  and  the  Approximate  Geographic  Area  They  Serve 
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Capacity : 
Enrollment 


TABLE  II 

The  Total  Enrollment,  Average  Daily  Attendance,  and  Percentage 

of  Enrollment  Attending  Daily 


School 

Number 

Total 

Enrollment 

Av  e rag  e 
Daily 

Attendance 

Percentage 

of 

Attendance 

I 1 

26 

16 

62# 

2 

42 

36 

86% 

5 

17 

13 

76% 

4 

25 

15 

60% 

5 

25 

16 

64% 

6 

25 

22 

88% 

7 

58 

40 

69% 

8 

27 

20 

74% 

9 

16 

13 

1 — 1 
CO 

10 

30 

26 

87% 

11 

53 

26 

79% 

12 

23 

19 

83% 

13 

35 

28 

80% 

14 

18 

11 

61% 

15 

32 

30 

94% 

IS 

25 

19 

76% 

17 

18 

10 

56% 

18 

35 

25 

71% 

19 

31 

27 

87% 

20 

28 

20 

71% 

21 

54 

33 

61% 

22 

54 

28 

82% 

23 

40 

52 

80% 

24 

53 

26 

79% 

25 

59 

44 

75% 

26 

51 

25 

81# 

27 

25 

23 

92% 

Total 

845 

643 

76% 

Table  II  shove  that  the  total  enrollment  of  children  in  the 


27  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools  v/as  Q45.  The  schools 
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varied  in  the  size  of  their  enrollment  from  a minimum  of  IS  to 
a maximum  of  59  children.  The  greatest  number  of  schools  had 
enrolled  approximately  from  25  to  35  children. 

From  the  total  enrollment  of  the  27  schools,  643  children 
or  on  an  average  of  76#  of  the  children  attended  daily.  The 
average  daily  attendance  for  individual  schools  was  relatively 
high  with  12  having  80#  to  94 % of  their  children  attending 
daily,  8 schools  having  from  70 % to  79#  attending,  6 schools 
having  SO;;  to  69#,  and  only  1 school  having  56 # of  their  chil- 
dren in  attendance. 


TABLE  III 

The  Number  and  Percentage  of  Each  Age  Group  Enrolled,  as  Compared 

with  the  Total  Enrollment 


Age  Group 

Number  Enrolled 
in  Each 
Age  Group 

Percentage 

of 

Total  Enrollment 

Below  Two  Years 

0 

0 

Two  Years 

73 

8.5# 

Three  Years 

04  5 

41  % 

Four  Years 
and  Older 

427 

50 . 5# 

Total 

Enrollment 

845 

100  % 

Table  III  shows  the  total  number  and  percentage  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  various  age  groups  of  the  27  day  nurseries  and 
nursery  schools.  There  were  no  children  attending  who  were 
below  two  years  of  age,  73  children  or  8.5#  were  two  years  old, 
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545  or  41/o  were  three  years  old,  and  427  children  or  50.5%  were 
four  years  or  older. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  all  the  schools  except  1 had  four 
year  olds  in  attendance,  and  1 school  had  no  other  age  group  but 
four  year  olds.  There  were  5 schools  having  a total  of  41  chil- 
dren in  their  older  groups  who  participated  in  either  the  morn- 
ing or  afternoon  activities  of  the  school  and  attended  public 
school  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

In  the  three  year  old  category,  all  the  day  nurseries  and 
nursery  schools  except  the  1 mentioned  above,  had.  this  age  group 
present.  However,  only  12  schools  of  the  27  had  two  year  olds 
in  attendance  at  the  time  of  this  study. 


Waiting  List 


TABLE  IV 

The  Number  Registered  on  the  Waiting  List  According  to  Age  Groups 
and  the  Percentage  Which  Each  Group  Forms  of  the  Total  Number. 


Age  Group 

No.  Registered 
on  Waiting  List 

Percentage 

of 

Total  Waiting  List 

Below  two  years 

69 

5.5  % 

Two  years 

207 

17  % 

Three  years 

455 

C/i 

CD 

Four  years 

458 

58.5% 

Total  No. 
of 

Waiting  List 

1189 

100  % 

Table  IV  shows  that  the  total  number  of  children  on  the 
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waiting  lists  of  the  27  schools  was  1189.  Of  this  number,  the 
three  year  old  and  four  year  old  groups  were  approximately  the 
same  in  size,  and  together  constituted  about  3/4  of  the  total. 

The  1189  children  awaiting  entrance  into  these  day  nurseries 
and  nursery  schools,  were  divided  among  the  four  age  groups  in 
the  following  way.  Below  two  years  old  there  were  69  children 
which  made  up  5.5$  of  the  total.  Those  two  years  of  age  num- 
bered 207  and  constituted  17$  of  the  waiting  list.  Thirty- 
eight  percent  of  the  list  or  455  children  were  three  years  old, 
and  38.5$  or  458  children  were  four  years  old. 

There  was  a wide  degree  of  difference  among  the  number  of 
children  on  the  waiting  lists  of  individual  schools.  Three 
nursery  schools  had  no  waiting  lists  at  all,  while  the  remain- 
ing 24  schools  carried  from  4 to  300  children  on  their  waiting 
lists.  Of  this  number,  2 schools  had  over  100  children  on 
their  waiting  lists,  8 had  between  45  to  70,  8 more  had  between 
20  to  30,  and  6 had  between  4 to  13  children  on  their  waiting 
lists . 

The  3 nursery  schools  having  no  waiting  lists  were  all  half 
day  schools  found  in  3 different  areas  of  Boston:  South  End, 

Dorchester,  and  Jamaica  Plain.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
of  the  2 schools  located  in  Dorchester,  one  had  500  children  on 
the  waiting  list  while  the  other  had  none.  From  the  concentra- 
tion of  13  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools  in  the  Roxbury- 
Boston-South  End  area,  only  1 school  had  no  waiting  list.  How- 
ever, while  there  was  only  1 nursery  school  located  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  it  had  no  children  awaiting  entrance. 
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Reasons  for  registration  on  the  Waiting  List 

As  previously  mentioned,  at  the  time  the  data  for  this 
study  was  collected,  only  3 schools  lacked  waiting  lists.  The 
reasons  given  by  parents  who  registered  their  children  on  the 
waiting  lists  of  the  remaining  24  day  nurseries  and  nursery 
schools,  afforded  some  insight  as  to  why  the  services  of  these 
schools  were  being  sought. 

In  10  schools,  the  administrators  gave  as  a primary  reasoh 
the  cause  of  the  working  mother  who  must  secure  a safe  place  for 
her  youngster  to  stay  while  she  works.  Over  half  these  schools 
were  either  day  nurseries  or  former  child  care  centers  whose 
main  function  is  to  serve  the  working  mother.  These  women  in 
most  cases,  were  obliged  to  find  work  because  of  inadequate 
family  incomes  or  because  of  a broken  home  situation.  Approxi- 
mately 7 other  schools  indicated  that  there  were  a few  children 
on  their  waiting  lists  whose  mothers  also  wished  to  go  to  work. 

Poor  neighborhood  conditions  with  crowded  living  quarters 
was  designated  by  5 directors  as  one  of  the  primary  causes  for 
parents  seeking  the  services  of  their  school.  In  equally  as 
many  other  schools,  the  congested  vicinity  was  recognized  as  a 
supplementary  reason  for  parents  desiring  the  use  of  the  school. 
The  location  of  the  majority  of  these  day  nurseries  and  nursery 
schools  was  in  depreciated  and  crowded  areas  of  the  city  where 
there  are  limited  housing  facilities.  As  a result,  there  was 
Inadequate  space  for  children  to  play  either  within  their 
cramped  quarters  or  in  the  hazardous  streets.  In  some  cases, 
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the  directors  reported  that  there  were  large  families  or  two 
families  temporarily  living  together  in  very  limited  housing 
facilities.  Here  parents  sought  the  services  of  the  nursery 
to  provide  their  child  with  the  proper  play  facilities  and  with 
the  companionship  of  other  children  of  their  own  age. 

Other  parents,  while  registering  their  children,  expressed 
the  desire  to  have  for  their  children  the  benefits  afforded  by 
nursery  school  training.  Several  of  the  5 schools,  which  re-  , 
ported  this  as  the  main  reason  for  their  waiting  list  registra- 
tion, had  been  long  established  in  the  neighborhood  and  the 
parents  were  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  services  they 
offered.  Other  schools  indicated  this  as  a secondary  reason 
when  they  stated  that  mothers  sought  guidance  in  child  care, 
companions  of  the  same  age  for  their  children,  a preschool 
group  experience  before  their  children  entered  kindergarten, 
good  habit  training,  and  the  improvement  of  behavior  difficulties. 

Among  the  remaining  reasons  reported  by  other  schools,  was 
the  need  for  relaxation  by  the  over-fatigued  and  tense  mothers 
who  cared  for  the  needs  of  their  large  family.  Some  of  the  large 
families  had  young  infants  whose  need  for  extra  attention  of  the 
mother  warranted  the  placing  of  the  preschool  age  child  in  a half 
or  full  day  school. 

Of  the  3 schools  which  had  no  waiting  lists,  2 were  located 
in  areas  where  all  day  care  w as  more  in  demand  than  the  half  day 
care  which  they  offered.  The  third  school,  also  functioning  on 
a half  day  basis,  reported  no  waiting  list  because  the  school  was 
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completely  filled  at  the  time,  and  because  of  their  usual  prac- 
tice of  registering  youngsters  only  once  a year. 

Ethnic  Grouping  - Majority: 

Religion 

TABLE  V 

The  27  Schools  Arranged  According  to  the  Religion  Most 
Prevalent  Among  the  Children 


Religion 

No.  of  Schools 
in  which  Most  Prevalent 

Catholic 

16 

Greek  Orthodox 

1 

J ewish 

2 

Protestant 

6 

Catholic  - Protestant 

2 

Table  V shows  the  number  of  schools  which  had  a majority  of 
one  or  two  religious  denominations  among  the  children  attending 
their  school.  Of  the  27  schools  in  this  study,  IS  indicated  the 
Catholic  religion  as  most  prevalent,  5 indicated  Protestant, 

2 Jewish,  1 Greek  Orthodox,  and  the  remaining  2 schools  listed  an 
almost  equal  number  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  children  in  at- 


tendance . 


: 


. 

. 
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Race 


TABLE  VI 

The  27  Schools  Arranged  According  to  the  Race  Most 
Prevalent  Among  the  Children 


Race 

No.  of  Schools 

Caucasian 

22 

Nesro 

5 

Oriental 

0 

Table  VI  shows  that  out  of  the  27  schools  in  this  study, 

22  of  them  had  a greater  number  of  Caucasian  children.  There 
were  5 schools  in  which  Negro  children  were  most  prevalent.  In 
no  school  was  the  Oriental  race  most  prevalent. 


National  Backgrounds 


TABLE  VII 

The  27  Schools  Arranged  According  to  the  National 
Backgrounds  Most  Prevalent  Among  the  Children 


National 

Background 

No.  of  Schools 

American 

9 

Irish 

4 

Italian 

10 

Syrian 

1 

Italian-Irish 

1 

Italian-Syrian 

1 

Irish-Englieh 

1 

Table  VII  shows  that  from  the  great  number  of  possible 
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national  backgrounds  the  27  schools  could  have  indicated,  only 
American,  English,  Irish,  Italian,  Syrian  or  a combination  of 
two  groups  were  reported  as  most  prevalent. 

Three  schools  indicated  that  their  majority  of  children 
came  mainly  from  two  national  backgrounds.  They  were  Italian 
and  Irish,  Italian  and  Syrian,  and  Irish  and  English.  The 
remaining  24  schools  reported  the  following  national  backgrounds 
as  being  more  prevalent  than  others  in  their  school:  10  schools 

listed  Italian,  S listed  American,  4 listed  Irish,  and  1 listed 
Syrian. 

Ethnic  Grouping  - Minority: 

Due  to  insufficient  data,  findings  pertaining  to  the  ethnic 
grouping  of  minorities  within  the  27  schools  will  not  be 
presented. 


. 
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Economic  Status: 


TABLE  VIII 

454  Families  of  Children  Attending  15  of  the  Day  Nurseries  and 
Nursery  Schools  Classified  According  to  Income  Groups 


Income  Per  Week 

No.  of  Families 

$50  and  below 

S9 

From  $51  thru  $50 

246 

From  $51  thru  $70 

66 

$71  and  above 

15 

Welfare 

10 

Total 

454 

Table  VIII  shows  the  trend  in  the  amount  of  weekly  incomes 
earned  by  454  families  serviced  by  15  nursery  schools  and  day 
nurseries.  Because  12  schools  had  no  record  of  family  income, 
this  item  was  limited  to  15  schools.  One  school  included  in 
the  15,  reported  only  a third  of  the  incomes,  while  a few  others 
were  minus  one  or  two  family  incomes. 

The  table  sharply  indicates  that  $50  or  less  was  the  weekly 
income  for  the  majority  of  the  families  represented.  The  greatest 
number  of  families,  246  or  over  1/2,  received  from  $51  to  $51  per 
week.  Ninety-nine  families  earning  $50  or  less  were  the  next 
largest  group.  They  were  followed  by  66  families  who  earned 
between  $51  to  $71  per  week.  Only  15  of  the  454  families  earned 
$71  or  more  per  week,  and  the  remaining  10  families  received 
their  income  from  a public  welfare  source. 
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TABLE  IX 

Number  of  Fathers  in  Each  Occupation  Group  and  the 
Percentage  Which  Each  Group  Forms  of  the  Total 


Occupation 

Number 

of 

Fathers 

Percentage 

l 

Profess ional 

58 

to 

II 

Business  Owner 

45 

7 % 

III 

White  Collar 

76 

11 .8% 

IV 

Services 

30 

4.7% 

V 

Semi-Skilled 

and 

Skilled  Workers 

357 

57.2^ 

VI 

Laborer 

26 

4.1% 

VII 

Student 

13 

2 

VIII 

Unemployed 

27 

4.2% 

Total 

642 

100  % 

Table  IX  categorizes  the  reported  occupations  of  the 
fathers  v.’hose  children  attend  the  nurseries  included  in  this 
study.  From  the  27  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools,  only  1 
'was  unable  to  furnish  any  information  concerning  father's  occupa 
tions.  Another  school  reported  only  a few  occupations,  and  the 
remaining  25  schools  gave  a full  or  almost  full  account  of  this 
item. 

The  above  table  shows  that  from  the  642  occupations  re- 
ported, over  1/2  or  367  were  concerned  with  semi-skilled  or 
skilled  work.  Following  in  number  were  76  fathers,  or  11 . Q%  of 
the  total,  who  were  white  collar  workers.  Those  58  fathers,  or 
9$,  who  held  a professional  status  ranked  third  in  number.  They 
were  followed  by  45  fathers,  or  7$,  who  owned  their  own  business 
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SO  more  fathers,  or  4.7 $,  who  were  either  in  armed  or  public 
services,  36,  or  4.1$,  who  were  laborers,  and  13,  or  2$,  who 
were  either  technical  school  or  college  students  under  the 
G-.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  Of  the  total,  27  fathers,  or  4.2$,  were 
reported  as  unemployed. 

Under  the  professional  category^,  doctors,  teachers, 
engineers,  and  accountants  were  the  most  numerous.  Retail  shop- 
keepers comprised  the  greater  number  of  business  owners,  although 
there  were  a few  factory  owners  and  wholesalers . Office  clerks, 
store  clerks,  and  salesmen  were  the  most  prominant  groups  under 
the  category  of  white  collar  workers.  There  were  18  fathers  in 
the  armed  forces  and  13  who  were  policemen,  firemen,  or  postmen. 
The  factory  workers  made  up  the  largest  number  of  semi-skilled 
and  skilled  workers,  and  were  the  largest  single  number  of 
workers.  However,  following  close  by  in  number  were  the  truck 
drivers,  and  also  prominant  in  this  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
category  were  the  mechanics,  machinists,  and  those  engaged  in 
the  building  trades. 


1.  See  Appendix,  pages  81-84,  for  a more  detailed  listing  of 
father's  occupations. 
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TABLE  X 

Number  of  Working  Mothers  Employed  in  Each  Occupation  Group 
and  the  Percentage  Which  Each  Group  Forms  of  the  Total 


Occupation 

Number 

of 

Mothers 

Percentage 

I 

Professional 

14 

sTtW 

II 

Business  Owner 

3 

1.2% 

in 

White  Collar 

53 

21.7% 

IV 

Semi-Skilled 

and 

Skilled  Workers 

146 

59.9% 

V 

Domestic 

26 

10.7$  " 

VI 

Student 

2 

. 8% 

Total  Number 

244 

100  % 

Table  X categorizes  the  occupations  of  those  mothers  who 
were  reported  as  employed  outside  of  their  home  either  full  or 
part-time.  Of  the  27  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools,  only  1 
had  no  information  on  this  item,  and  another  was  unable  to 
designate  the  kind  of  employment. 

As  indicated  by  the  above  table,  from  the  244  mothers, 
reported  by  25  schools  as  working,  the  largest  group  comprising 
over  1/2  or  59.9%  of  the  total,  were  semi-skilled  or  skilled 
workers.  Following  in  number  were  55  mothers,  or  21.7 %,  who 
were  employed  as  white  collar  workers.  Of  the  remainder, 

26  mothers,  or  10.7/e  of  the  total,  worked  in  some  domestic 
capacity,  14  others,  or  5.7$,  had  a professional  status,  3,  or 
1.2$,  owned  a small  business,  and  only  2 mothers,  or  .8$,  were 


students . 
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From  the  many  occupations  listed.'*'  for  the  244  working 
mothers,  factory  work  absorbed  the  greatest  number.  In  their 
respective  order,  domestics,  store  clerks,  waitresses,  office 
clerks,  and  stenographers,  were  the  5 most  prevalent  occupations 
which  followed  factory  work.  Under  the  professional  category, 
nurses  and  school  teachers  were  the  most  numerous. 


1.  See  Appendix,  page  85,  for  a more  detailed  listing  of 
working  mother’s  occupations. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

All  the  27  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools  participating 
in  this  study  were  able  to  complete  the  questionnaire  sent  to 
them.  However,  the  information  secured  during  the  interviews 
was  not  wholly  complete.  This  was  due  to  a difference  in  the 
amount  and  hinds  of  records  required  by  each  individual  school. 
Consequently , in  the  12  schools  where  parents  paid  a fixed 
weekly  fee,  no  records  of  family  income  was  necessary.  The  item 
pertaining  to  the  amount  of  weekly  income  was  therefore  com- 
pleted by  only  14  schools,  and  partially  completed  by  1 more. 

The  item  concerned  with  the  occupational  status  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  children  attending  the  schools,  was  completed 
by  25  schools,  sparsely  answered  by  1 other  school,  and  was  not 
available  at  the  remaining  school. 

Of  the  27  philanthropic  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools, 
the  majority  were  sponsored  by  a social  service  group.  Those 
affiliated  with  settlement  houses  constituted  a little  more  than 
half  the  total.  Only  4 schools  were  not  sponsored  by  a philan- 
thropic organization  and  were  either  incorporated  or  entirely 
independent  enterprises.  The  remaining  9 day  nurseries  and 
nursery  schools  were  associated  with  either  another  school  or  a 
sectarian  or  non-sectarian  social  service  agency. 

On  the  whole,  the  Roxbury-Bos ton-South  End  area  of  the  city 
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had  the  greatest  concentration  of  day  nurseries  and  nursery 
schools.  Although  the  8 preschool  facilities  in  Roxbury,  the 
3 in  the  South  End  district,  and  the  2 close  by  in  Boston,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  were  located  within  the  same  vicinity  and 
overlapped  in  the  areas  they  served,  there  was  only  1 school 
which  did  not  have  a waiting  list  of  children.  On  the  whole, 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  last  case  was  a half  day 
school  with  2 other  all  day  day  nurseries  nearby.  Consequently, . 
even  though  this  area  was  well  covered  with  15  day  nursery  and 
nursery  school  facilities,  there  was  still  a combined  waiting- 
list  of  444  children. 

A similar  situation  existed  in  the  West  End  area  of  Boston 
where  there  were  2 day  nurseries  and  1 nursery  school  within 
close  proximity.  Here  there  were  139  children  waiting  to  be 
served  by  these  schools. 

Of  the  remaining  number  of  schools,  there  were  2 located 
in  the  North  End  district  having  a combined  waiting  list  of 
113  children,  4 were  more  widely  dispersed  in  East  Boston  with 
105  children  on  their  waiting  lists,  and  2 in  South  Boston  with 
88  children  awaiting  entrance.  The  2 nursery  schools  in 
Dorchester  were  established  a considerable  distance  apart,  and 
while  1 had  300  children  on  the  waiting  list,  the  other  had 
none.  The  remaining  nursery  school  found  in  Jamaica  Plain  was 
also  without  a waiting  list. 

On  the  whole,  the  27  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools  were 
located  in  the  following  areas:  Boston,  Dorchester,  East  Boston, 
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Jamaica  Plain,  Roxbury,  and  South  Boston.  Allston,  Back  Bay, 
Brighton,  Charlestown,  and  Hyde  Park  had  no  philanthropic  day 
nurseries  or  nursery  schools.  Some  areas  had  more  preschool 
facilities  than  others  and  had  their  nurseries  located  in  close 
proximity.  All  except  three  nursery  schools  had  waiting  lists, 
which  combined  was  made  up  of  1189  children. 

The  three  main  reasons  given  for  the  registration  of  chil- 
dren on  the  waiting  list  were  the  employment  of  mothers  outside  , 
of  the  home,  the  congested  neighborhood  conditions  and  crowded 
living  quarters,  and  the  desire  for  the  benefits  of  nursery 
school  training.  The  cause  of  the  working  mother  was  listed 
by  a greater  number  of  schools  as  either  the  primary  or  secondary 
reason  for  parents  seeking  the  services  of  their  school. 

Of  the  total  number  waiting  for  admittance  to  these  day 
nurseries  and  nursery  schools,  approximately  77$  were  three 
and  four  year  old  children,  while  the  remaining  25 $ were  two 
years  old  or  younger.  About  an  equal  number  of  children  were 
found  in  both  the  three  and  four  year  old  categories. 

In  contrast  to  the  1189  children  on  the  waiting  lists, 
there  were  845  enrolled  in  these  27  preschool  facilities.  Of 
this  total  enrollment,  it  was  reported  that  on  an  average, 
approximately  545  or  76$  of  these  children  attend  the  schools 
daily.  Twelve  schools  had  an  average  of  80/c  to  94$  of  their 
children  in  attendance,  while  only  1 school  had  a little  more 
than  half. 

Among  the  845  children  enrolled,  those  who  were  four  or 
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older  made  up  approximately  50/6  of  the  total.  Of  this  older 
group,  5 schools  reported  a total  of  41  children  who  attended 
for  half  a day  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  or  morn- 
ing in  a public  school. 

The  three  year  olds  were  the  next  largest  age  group  enrolled, 
constituting  41/o  of  the  total.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  time 
of  the  study,  there  were  few  two  year  old  children  enrolled  and 
no  children  below  two.  All  the  27  day  nurseries  and  nursery 
schools  had  four  year  olds  in  attendance,  26  had  three  year 
olds,  and  only  12  schools  were  caring  for  two  year  old  children. 

The  ethnic  grouping  of  the  children  within  each  day  nursery 
and  nursery  school  was  reflective  of  the  neighborhood  in  which 
the  school  was  located.  However,  from  the  diversity  of  national 
backgrounds  which  could  have  been  reported  as  most  predominant, 
only  5,  American,  English,  Irish,  Italian,  Syrian,  or  a combina- 
tion of  2 of  these  groups,  were  listed  among  the  27  day  nurseries 
and  nursery  schools.  Due  to  a limitation  of  this  study,  these 
5 national  backgrounds  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  majority 
of  nationalities  of  the  645  children  enrolled.  It  does  indicate, 
however,  that  of  the  27  preschool  facilities  studied,  10  of  them 
had  more  children  in  their  group  of  Italian  descent  than  any 
other  national  background,  9 schools  had  children  largely  of 
American  descent,  4 schools  reported  a predominance  of  Irish 
children,  and  1 school. had  a majority  of  Syrian  children.  The 
3 remaining  schools  listed  1 of  the  following  combinations  of  2 
national  backgrounds  as  most  predominant:  Italian  and  Irish 
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children,  or  Italian  and  Syrian  children,  or  Irish  and  English 
children. 

Approximately  81$,  or  22,  of  the  27  schools  had  a majority 
of  Caucasian  children,  while  approximately  19$  had  a majority  of 
Negro  children.  No  school  had  a majority  of  Oriental  children. 

While  2 nursery  schools  had  almost  an  equal  number  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  children,  IS  other  schools  had  a majority 
of  Catholic  children  and  5 had  a majority  of  Protestant  children. 
Of  the  remaining  3 schools,  2 had  a majority  of  Jewish  children, 
and  1 school  had  a majority  of  Greek  Orthodox  cnildren. 

In  the  grouping  of  occupations  for  both  fathers  and  working 
mothers  of  the  children  in  25  of  the  day  nurseries  and  nursery 
schools,  more  than  half  were  found  to  be  semi-skilled  or  skilled 
workers.  Of  these,  the  largest  single  number  were  factory 
workers . 

On  the  whole,  there  were  244  mothers  reported  as  working 
outside  the  home.  Besides  over  half  being  semi-skilled  or 
skilled  workers,  another  third  were  white  collar  workers  or 
domestics.  Of  the  remainder,  only  2 mothers  were  students, 

3 owned  small  businesses,  and  14  had  a professional  status. 

From  these  reports  of  25  schools,  there  were  615  fathers 
listed  as  working  and  27  others  listed  as  unemployed.  Besides 
the  57$  who  were  semi-skilled  and  skilled  workers,  they  were 
followed  in  order  by  white  collar  workers,  professionals,  and 
business  owners . Of  the  remaining  11$,  some  were  in  the  armed 
forces  or  public  services,  others  were  laborers,  and  a few  were 
students  in  technical  schools  or  colleges. 
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The  15  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools  reporting  on  the 
incomes  of  the  families  they  served,  indicated  that  the  weekly 
wage  for  more  than  half  was  ^50  or  less.  Fifty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  434  families  earned  from  $31  to  $51  per  week.  Only  18$ 
of  the  families  earned  from  851  to  ^100  per  week.  Two  per  cent 
were  reported  as  receiving  some  form  of  public  welfare. 

In  general,  the  following  can  be  stated  about  the  27 
philanthropic  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools  of  this  study: 

1.  Half  the  schools  were  sponsored  by  neighborhood 
houses.  Although  23  schools  w?ere  sponsored  by  some 
philanthropic  agency,  the  remaining  4 were  either 
incorporated  or  entirely  independent. 

2.  They  were  located  in  Boston,  Dorchester,  East  Boston, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Roxbury,  and  South  Boston.  The 
greatest  concentration  of  preschool  facilities  was 
found  in  the  Roxbury-Boston-South  End  area  of  the 
city. 

3.  They  were  serving  845  children,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  three  and  four  year  olds.  On  an  average,  73$  of 
these  children  attend  the  nurseries  daily. 

4.  There  were  1189  children  on  the  waiting  lists  of  these 
schools.  The  three  and  four  year  old  categories  had 
approximately  the  same  number  of  children,  and  together 
constituted  77$  of  the  total  waiting  list. 

5.  The  three  main  reasons  for  parents  desiring  the  ser- 
vices of  these  schools  were  (a)  the  mothers  must  find 
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employment  outside  the  home,  (b)  they  live  in  con- 
gested city  areas  and  have  crowded  living  quarters, 
and  (c)  they  wish  their  children  to  benefit  from  a 
nursery  school  experience. 

6.  More  schools  reported  that  the  children  they  served 
came  from  Caucasian,  Catholic,  and  American  and 
Italian  backgrounds  than  any  other  races,  religions, 
or  nationalities. 

7.  The  children  came  from  working  class  families.  The 
majority  of  their  parents  held  semi-skilled  or 
skilled  jobs  and  earned  approximately  $31  to  $51  per 


week. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 


1.  A study  of  the  facilities  of  Boston's  private  nursery  schools 
and  day  nurseries  as  compared  with  the  philanthropic  facili- 
ties . 

2.  A detailed  study  of  several  Boston  philanthropic  nursery 
schools,  including  such  items  as  the  history  of  their 
origins,  an  evaluation  of  their  physical  facilities,  their 
staffs,  their  standards,  their  present  needs  and  services 
to  the  community,  etc. 

3.  A study  of  the  various  types  of  admission  records  used  by 
Boston's  philanthropic  nursery  schools  and  day  nurseries, 
evaluating  them  in  terms  of  brevity  and  utility,  and  pre- 
scribing recommendations  for  a functional  record  form. 

4;  A study  of  the  educational  and  social  services  rendered  to 
the  community  by  the  Boston  philanthropic  day  nurseries  and 
nursery  schools. 

5.  A study  of  Boston's  philanthropic  preschool  facilities  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  cities  of  like  size. 

5.  A study  to  survey  the  need  for  the  services  of  philanthropic 
day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools  in  the  Allston,  Bach  Bay, 
Brighton,  Charlestown,  and  Hyde  Park  areas  of  Boston. 
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APPENDIX 


Classification  of  Fathers1  Occupations 


Occupation  Number  Total 


I Professional 

Accountant  6 

Artist  1 

Chemist  4 

Contractor  1 

Doctor  8 

Draftsman  and  designer  5 

Engineer 

Civil  Engineer  1 

Chemical  Engineer  2 

Electrical  Engineer  1 

Highway  Engineer  1 

Research  Engineer  2 

Entertainer  1 

Lawyer  4 

Minister  2 

Musician  5 

Settlement  Worker  1 

Social  Worker  3 

Teacher  8 

Writer  (cony  and  newspaper)  __2 

58 


II  Business  Owner 


Boarding  House  3 

Factory  Owner 

Dress  Manufacturer  1 

Leather  Tanner  1 

Plastics  Factory  1 

Junk  Dealer  1 

Launderette  1 

Lithograph  Business  1 

Oil  Dealer  1 

Painting  Business  1 

Peddler  4 

Promoter  (restaurant)  1 

Shoe  Joober  1 
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Occupation  Number  Total 


Shop  Keepers 

Bakery  Shop  1 

Clothing  Shop  1 

Cobbler  Shop  1 

Curtain  Shop  1 

Cut-rate  Store  1 

Drug  Store  2 

Fish  Store  1 

Fruit  Store  1 

Gas  Station  1 

Grocery  Store  4 

Hardware  Store  1 

Meat  Shop  1 

Radio  Shop  1 

Tire  Shop  1 

Variety  Store  6 

Restaurant  1 

Trucker  1 

Wholesaler  _2 

45 

III  White  Collar 

Cashier  1 

Clerk 

Bank  Clerk  1 

Post  Officer  Clerk  7 

Office  Clerk  15 

Store  Clerk  29 

Insurance  Agent  1 

Labor  Organizer  1 

Manager 

Business  Manager  (union)  1 

Club  Manager  1 

Company  Manager  1 

Real  Estate  Manager  1 

Restaurant  Manager  2 

Store  Manager  1 

Salesman  14 

Statistician  __2 

76 


IV  Services 


Armed 

Army  13 

Coast  Guard  1 

Navy  4 
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Occupation  Number 


Public 

Fireman  4 

Policeman  6 

Postman  2 


Total 


30 


V Semi-skilled  and  Skilled  Workers 

Barber  

Eaker  

Bellhop  

Boiler  Maker  

Building  Trade  

Carpenter  

Chipper  

Cook  

El  Conductor  and  Worker  ... 

Electrician  

Elevator  Operator  

Factory  Worker  

Farmer  

Fisherman  

Foundry  Worker  

Glass  Cutter  

Hairdresser  

Longshoreman  

Machinist  

Maintenance  

Meat  Cutter  

Mechanic  

Merchant  Seaman  

Newspaper  Agent  

Packer  

Painter  

Photographer  

Pipefitter  

Plumber  

Porter  

Presser  

Printer  

Railroad  Worker 

Conductor  

Fireman  

Porter  

Yardman  

Repairman  

Rigger  

Ship  Fitter  

Shipping  Clerk  


5 
4 
1 
2 

13 

6 
2 
6 
2 
9 

3 
64 

1 

9 

2 

1 

1 

9 

1? 

9 

1 

21 

4 
1 
4 

14 
2 

3 

4 

3 

5 

7 

1 

1 

8 
2 

12 

4 
1 

10 
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Occupation  Number  Total 


Shoe  Maher  1 

Tailor  7 

Taxi  Driver  8 

Telegrapher  1 

Truck  Driver  53 

Truck  Loader  3 

Upholsterer  . » 5 

Usher  1 

Waiter  5 

Welder  _S 

367 

VI  Laborer 26  26 

VII  Students  13  13 

VIII  Unemployed  27  27 


Total  Number  of  Occupations  Reported  642 
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Classification  of  Working  Mothers'  Occupations 


Occupation 


Number 


I Professional 


Doctor  

Medical  Technician 

Nurse  

Piano  Teacher  . . . . 
School  Teacher  . . . 
Settlement  Worker 
Research  Chemist  . 


1 

1 

6 

1 

5 

1 

1 


II  Business  Owner 


Boarding  House  1 

Cleaning  Store  1 

Drug  Store  _1 


III  White  Collar 


Bookkeeper  3 

Cashier  2 

Office  Clerk  11 

Secretary  and  Typist  9 

Stenographer  3 

Store  Clerk  24 

Switchboard  Operator  _1 

IV  Semi-skilled  and  Skilled  Workers 

Chauffeur  1 

Cook  6 

Dressmaker  5 

Elevator  Operator  3 

Factory  Workers  100 

Hand  Crafts  1 

Hairdresser  3 

Milliner  1 

Packer  9 

Photographer  1 

Waitress,  bus  girl  IS 


V Domestic  (maids,  chambermaids,  etc.)  26 

VI  Student  2 


Total 


14 


3 


53 


146 

26 


Total  Number  of  Occupations  Reported 


244 


I 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  yl , Boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Non-sectarian  social  service  agency 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts : Boston 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Boylston,  Irvington,  Columbus,  Charles, 

streets  (if  any):  Dover.  Shawmut , Massachusetts 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  23 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  16 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  13 

(2)  Two  years  3 (4)  Four  years  & Older  10 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  'Total  number:  9 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 


(1)  Below  two  years  1 (3)  Three  years  4 

(2)  Two  years  4 (4)  Four  years  <L  Older  0 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


a.  Race:  Negro 

b.  Religion:  Protestant 


c.  National 

background:  American 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a . 

b. 

c . 


Races:  (l).  Caucasian  (2).  Oriental 
Religions:  (l).  Catholic  (2).  


National  backgrounds:  (1).  Engl lsh-Amer lean 

(2)  . Armenian 

( 3 )  . Scandinavian 

( 4 )  . Amerlcan-Chlnese 
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INTERVIEWING-  SCHEDULE 


School  #1 


Waiting  List 

1.  G-eneral  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  The  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  is 
situated  is  a crowded  tenement  area  where 
there  is  no  place  for  children  to  play 
except  on  the  street. 

b.  A great  many  families  having  only  one  child 
desire  companions  of  the  same  age  for  their 
children . 

c.  In  a few  cases,  mothers  have  to  go  to  work 
to  supplement  the  family  income. 


. 

. . 

* 

. , 


Economic  Statue 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father ’ s 
Occupat ion 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

2 

$45 

Navy  (overseas) 

factory  worker 

5 

30 

mechanic 

2 

30 

domestic 

5 

60 

truck  driver 

secretary 

6 

30 

cook 

5 

30 

unskilled  worker 

3 

25 

clerk 

5 

welfare 

(divorced) 

4 

35 

factory  worker 

3 

50 

0.1.  Bill  college 
student 

3 

35 

truck  driver 

3 

45 

laborer 

4 

100 

barber 

nurse 

g 

32 

(divorced) 

tea  oacker 

3 

35 

factory  worker 

2 

25 

Army  (overseas) 

5 

30 

mechanic 

4 

35 

doctor 

4 

30 

mechanic 

bookkeeoer 

4 

35 

electric  service 
man 

4 

25 

unskilled  worker 

3 

25 

G-.I.  Bill  college 
student 

4 

45 

mechanic 

3 

35 

railroad  switchman 

3 

31 

truck  driver 

3 

45 

Dainter 

. 

. . 

* • 
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CHECK  LIST 


A • G-ENS  RAL  INFORMAL  ION : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #2.  South  Boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Sectarian  Social  Service  Agency 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  South  Boston 

b.  Name  of  street  or 

streets  (if  any):  West  Eighth.  A.  West  First.  0 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  42 


b.  Average  daily  attendance:  56 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 


(l)  Below  two  years 

_0 

(3)  Three  years 

13 

(2)  Two  years 

12 

(4)  Four  years  & 

Older  17 

2 

. Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  25 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each 

age  group: 

(l)  Below  two  years 

_0 

(3)  Three  years 

_9 

(2)  Two  years 

(4)  Four  years  & 

Older  

C. 

ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1 

. Majority  prevalent  in 

your  school: 

a.  Race:  Caucasian 

c.  National 

background: 

Italian 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 

and  Irish 

2 

. Minorities  present,  in 

quantitative  order  (from 

largest  to 

smallest  minority) 

a . Ra.ces : (1 ) . 

(2). 

b.  Religions:  (l).  

(2). 

c.  National  backgrounds 

: (1). 

Lithuanian 

(2) . French 


(3)  . 

(4) . 


. 

, 


: 

: 

• 

. • 

. 

: ,,  . . • ~ 

: 

. 

. 

: 

: 

: 

. 

. 

: 

: 

- 

. 
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I NT  ERV I EWING-  SCHEDULE 


School  #2 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  Tor  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  The  primary  reason  for  enrollment  in  the 
school  is  because  mothers  must  go  to  work 
or  are  incapacitated. 

b.  Many  of  the  families  have  poor  home  condi- 
tions and  live  in  crowded  housing. 


. . 

. 

. 

. 
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Economic  Status 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father  1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

5 

821 

(deceased) 

factory  worker 

5 

68 

typewriter  repairer 

office  worker 

5 

43 

laborer 

domestic 

3 * 

25 

(deceased) 

market  clerk 

7 

35 

carpenter 

5 

43 

mechanic 

factory  worker 

6 

64 

painter 

registered  nurse 

7 

35 

unemployed 

dry  cleaner 

2 

26 

(broken  home) 

factory  worker 

5 

40 

truck  driver 

school  teacher 

3 

56 

truck  driver 

factory  worker 

6 

68 

mechanic 

factory  worker 

4 

30 

(broken  home) 

stitcher 

5 

15 

unemployed 

waitress 

3 

55 

carpenter 

factory  worker 

3 

48 

factory  worker 

clerk 

5 * 

53 

vegetable  peddler 

(ill) 

4 

43 

factory  worker 

chauffeur 

8 * 

40 

warehouse  packer 

stitcher 

7 

40 

fish  store  owner 

store  clerk 

10 

45 

laborer 

factory  worker 

5 

22 

unemployed  (ill) 

cook 

3 

46 

department  store 
clerk 

department  store 
clerk 

2 

37 

(broken  home) 

stenographer 

6 

52 

factory  worker 

shoe  stitcher 

3 

48 

G.I.  Bill  trade 
school  student 

factory  worker 

18 

53 

city  street  cleaner 

3 

22 

laborer 

(deceased) 

8 

45 

truck  driver 

2 

30 

(deceased) 

department  store 
clerk 

5 

35 

grocery  store  owner 

store  clerk 

2 

25 

(broken  home) 

factory  worker 

2 

28 

(deceased) 

factory  worker 

5 

35 

(broken  home) 

factory  worker 

r* 

o 

25 

(broken  home) 

dry  cleaner 

7 * 

40 

factory  w orker 

urn 

4 

40 

mechanic 

factory  worker 

3 J 40 

Army  (hospitalized) 

chambermaid 

* Two  children  of  these  families  are  enrolled  in  the  school 


' 


. 


. 


■ 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #5,  East  Boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts : East  Boston 

b.  Name  of  street  or 

streets  (if  any):  Cottage.  Everett,  Jeffries.  Webster 

B.  CAPACITY 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  17 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  JL3 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  __5 

(2)  Two  years  0 (4)  Four  years  & Older  12 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  21 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  __9 

(2)  Two  years  2 (4)  Four  years  & Older  10 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


a.  Race:  Caucasian 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 


c.  National 

background:  Italian 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a.  Ra.ces:  (l).  (2).  — 

b.  Religions:  (l).  (2). 


c.  National  backgrounds:  (l).  Irish-Scotch 

(2) . Polish-French 


(3)  . 


(4). 


: 
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I NT ERV I EWING  SCHEDULE 


School  if 5 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents1  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  The  school,  established  in  the  neighborhood 
for  many  years,  has  mad.e  parents  aware  of  its 
benefits.  Consequently , they  desire  this 
nursery  school  training  for  their  children. 


Economic  Status 


No . 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father  1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

4 

Soo 

carpenter 

unskilled  worker 

4 

48 

barber 

3 

38 

mechanic 

4 

30 

unemployed 

waitress 

6 

50 

painter 

1 4 

40 

shipper 

3 

34 

pipe  fitter 

5 

50 

painter 

4 

35 

Dept,  of  Public 
Works  laborer 

5 

35 

longshoreman 

5 

45 

trucker  (owner) 

L 8 

50 

telegraph  operator 

4 

40 

Park  Dept,  laborer 

4 

33 

longshoreman 

5 

43 

baker's  assistant 

4 

35 

painter 

6 

42 

machinist 

. 

. . 

. . 


. 

. 


. 


. 

. 

. 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION: 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #4.  Boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts : South  End  of  Boston 

b.  Name  of  street:  or 

streets  (if  any):  Dover.  Albany,  '..'ashln^ton . .'.ott 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  25 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  15 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  _0 

(2)  Two  years  0 (4)  Four  years  & Older  25 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  0 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  0 

(2)  Two  years  0 (4)  Four  years  & Older  0 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


a.  Race:  Negro  c.  National 

background:  American 

b.  Religion:  Protestant 

2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 

a.  Races:  (1).  Caucasian  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (1).  Catholic  (2).  

c.  National  backgrounds:  (l).  Portuguese 

(2)  . Italian 

(3)  . Syrian 


(4 ) . Irish  and  English 


. 

' 

: 
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INTERVIEWING-  SCHEDULE 
School  >t4 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  scnool  education,  etc.). 

a.  There  is  no  waiting  list  in  this  school  at 
present  since  it  is  a half  day  scxiool  and 
is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  two  day 
nurseries  whose  all  day  care  is  more  in 
demand  in  this  neighborhood. 


. 

. . 

. 

. 
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Economic  Status 


No . 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 
Income  * 

Father 1 s 
Occupat ion 

Mother’s  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

5 

machinist 

5 

service 

5 

ice  and  coal  plant 
worker 

4 

Navy 

4 

dish  washer 

5 

mechanic 

6 

farmer 

3 

waiter 

11 

painter 

4 

optical  factory 
worker 

5 

cook 

9 

truck  loader 

3 

salesman 

4 

construction  worker 

3 

(broken  home) 

domestic 

8 

longshoreman 

domestic 

7 

cook 

4 

Army 

3 

(broken  home) 

domestic 

4 

navy  yard  worker 

5 

service 

S 

plumber 

5 

construction  worker 

4 

(broken  home) 

r* 

o 

(broken  home) 

* Due  to  the  lack  of  school  records, 
for  this  item 


no  data  was  reoorted 


. 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #5.  Boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts : Boston 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Camden,  R.R.  Tracks,  Yarmouth, 

streets  (if  any) : Dartmouth.  Tremont 

B . C APAC ITY : 

1 . Enrollment : 


a. 

Present  total 

enrollment : 

£5 

b . 

c . 

Average  daily  attendance:  15 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(l)  Below  two 

years  0 

(5) 

Three  years 

6 

(2)  Two  years 

4 

(4) 

Four  years  & Older 

15 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  10 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 


(1)  Below  two  years  2 (3)  Three  years 

(2)  Two  years  5,  (4)  Four  years  & Older 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING-: 


1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


a.  Ra.ce:  Negro 

b.  Religion:  Protestant 


c.  National 

background:  American 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a.  Races:  (1).  Caucasian  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (l).  Catholic  (2).  

c.  National  backgrounds:  (l).  West  Indies 

(2 )  . Portuguese 

( 3 )  . Irish-Canadian 


(4). 


* 


- 
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MERYIEVIICG-  SCHEDU LE 


School  #5 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etch). 

a.  Mothers  who  are  working  or  who  must  find 
employment  because  of  family  illness  or 
broken  home  situations  have  priority  in 
enrolling  their  children  on  the  waiting 
list . 

b.  The  neighborhood  with  its  crowded  living 
quarters  motivate  parents  to  seek  play 
facilities  and  playmates  of  the  same  age 
for  their  children. 


. . 

. 

* 

. 

- 
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Economic  status 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father  1 s 
Occupat ion 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

5 

338 

construction  laborer 

6 

25 

kitchen  worker 

4 * 

45 

clothing  factory 
worker 

4 

— 

unemployed 

domestic 

3 * 

20 

(broken  home) 

3 

45 

.janitor 

elevator  operator 

3 

25 

(deceased) 

waitress 

3 

38 

shoe  factory  worker 

office  worker 

5 

— 

musician 

5 * 

35 

repair  worker 

domestic 

0 

37 

domestic 

domestic 

3 

30 

(broken  home) 

domestic 

4 

30 

laborer 

6 

30 

e a rase  worker 

3 

40 

laborer 

4 

32 

laborer 

3 

45 

railroad  porter 

4 

38 

construction  laborer 

4 

32 

shipping:  clerk 

4 

30 

(broken  home) 

waitress 

4 

40 

railroad  porter 

Two  children  of  there  families 


are  enrolled  in  the  school 


. 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #5 . Roxbury 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Sectarian  Social  Service  Agency 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  Roxbury 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Tremont,  Washington, 

streets  (if  any):  Dudley.  Northampton 

3.  CAPACITY : 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  25 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  22 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (5)  Three  years  _S 

(2)  Two  years  8 (4)  Four  years  & Older  8 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  Number:  02 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 


C. 

1. 


2. 


(1)  Below  two  years  2 (3)  Three  years  27 

(2)  Two  years  17  (4)  Four  years  & Older  IS 

ETHNIC  GROUPING; 


a. 


b . 


Majority  prevalent 
Race : Negro 


in  your  school: 

c. 


National 

background: 


American 


Religion:  Protestant 

Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a.  Races:  (1).  Caucasian  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (l).  Catholic  (2).  

c.  National  backgrounds:  (l).  Spanish 

(2).  


(3). 


(4 


> • 


I 


0 
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INTERVIEWING-  SCHEDULE 


School  ft 6 


Waiting  List 

1.  G-eneral  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  The  majority  of  mothers  who  enroll  their 
children  are  working  mothers  who  have  no 
other  place  to  leave  their  youngsters. 

t>.  Due  to  poor  neighborhood  facilities,  parents 
desire  a safe  place  for  their  children  to 
play  and  other  youngsters  with  whom  their 
children  can  play. 


. . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

- 
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Economic  Status 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father 1 s 
Occupat ion 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

7 

50 

factory  worker 

domestic 

5 

50 

unemployed 

typist 

6 

50 

laundry  loader 

domestic 

o 

50 

rubber  stitcher 

domes  t ic 

4 

40 

factory  worker 

matron 

3 

58 

aye  sorter 

garment  stitcher 

2 

22 

trucker  (owner) 

tea  packer 

j 4 

25 

Navy 

3 

26 

(deceased) 

umbrella  packer 

7 

40 

loader 

domestic 

2 

welfare 

(deceased) 

domestic 

3 

71 

rubber  stitcher 

rubber  stitcher 

3 

35 

truck  driver 

5 

45 

maint enance  man 

domestic 

8 

43 

(broken  home) 

ruboer  stitcher 

4 

77 

G-.E,  Bill  student 

glass  packer 

6 

50 

presser 

30 

(broken  home) 

shoe  stitcher 

L 6 

53 

night  watchman 

domestic 

5 

40 

truck  driver 

3 

welfare 

(deceased) 

domestic 

4 

52 

packer 

glass  packer 

4 

35 

(broken  home) 

2 

28 

(broken  home) 

radio  packer 

4 

40 

Pullman  oorter 

domestic 

. 

* • 
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CHECK  LIST 


A . U-m*.m.hAL  iM  wRAAT  J.0N  : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #7.  Dorchester 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

5.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  Dorchester  and  part  of  Roxbury 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Approximately  a 2 mile  radius 

streets  (if  any):  from  the  school 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  58 


b.  Average  daily  attendance:  40 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 


(l)  Belov;  two  years 

0 

(3) 

Three  years 

21 

(2)  Two  years 
2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  500 

4 

(4) 

Four  years  & 

Older 

33 

b.  Number  of  children 

in  each 

age  group: 

(l)  Below  two  years 

20 

(3) 

Three  years 

50 

(2)  Two  years 
C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

40 

(4) 

Four  years  & 

Older 

180 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in 

your  s 

chool : 

a.  Race:  Caucasian 

c. 

National 

b.  Religion:  Jewish 

background: 

American 

2.  minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 

a.  Races:  (1).  (2).  


a.  Races:  (1).  (2).  — 

b.  Religions:  (l).  (2). 


c.  National  backgrounds:  (l).  Rus sian 

(2) . Polish 
(5) . German 


(4 ) . Ardent inean 
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INTERVIEW  ING  SCHEDULE 


School  ffl 


itin^  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents1  enrollment  of  their 
child,  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  Many  of  the  families  live  in  cramped 
quarters  with  other  members  of  their  family 
and  have  children  younger  than  those  of 
nursery  school  age.  Consequently , these 
parents  seek  the  companionship  of  other 
youngsters  and  adequate  play  facilities 
for  their  children. 

b.  Some  parents  believe  that  this  school 
experience  will  help  correct  their  child's 
behavior  difficulties. 

c.  Some  parents  desire  nursery  school  educa- 
tion for  their-  children. 

d.  In  a few  cases,  mothers  are  working  or 
must  find  employment  to  supplement  the 
family  income. 

e.  There  is  a wide  area  around  the  school 
without  another  philanthropic  nursery 
school,  and  since  parents  recognize  the 
worth  of  this  well-established  school, 
they  wish  to  enroll  their  children  on 
the  waiting  list. 


. 

. 

. 


. 

. . 

- 

. 

- 

. 
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hcono^ic  S'catug 


No . 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father  1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

3 

310.0 

restaurant  promoter 

(ill) 

3 

50 

shoe  jobber 

? 

50 

meat  salesman 

4 

45 

curtain  shoo  owner 

3 

28 

plastics  business 
owner 

4 

SO 

draft scan-designer 

5 

45 

variety  store  owner 

3 

53 

union  business 
manager 

4 

44 

oost  office  clerk 

4 

45 

truck  driver 

A 

70 

doctor 

3 

40 

accountant 

4 

100 

liouor  salesman 

4 

35 

fruit  clerk 

5 

50 

launderette  business 

store  clerk 

4. 

50 

wholesale  meat 
dealer 

A 

65 

shirt  salesman 

4 

48 

h i ghway  engineer 

5 

55 

accountant 

4 

45 

food  chemist 

4 

49 

photographer 

3 

40 

sheet  metal  worker 

5 

20 

appliance  salesman 

4 

65 

radio  store  owner 

4 

40 

variety  store  owner 

store  clerk 

4 

45 

clerical  worker 

4 

55 

teacher 

4 

55 

accountant 

4 

25 

doctor 

nurse 

45 

pipe  fitter 

3 

60 

leather  tanning 
buc inee s 

4 

45 

dress  manufacturer 

0 

40 

accountant 

4 

40 

lawyer 

3 

47 

(deceased) 

secretary 

'Z 

u 

42 

bank  teller 

5 

60 

hardware  store  owner 

54 

civil  em  ineer  1 

(deceased) 

■ 

in  the 
Family 

Meekly 

Income 

Father  1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

4 

$55 

soort  shoo  manager 

4 

SO 

lawyer 

3 

25 

clerical  worker 

3 

SO 

cut  rate  -store  owner 

4 

loo 

chemical  engineer 

5 

so 

grocery  store  owner 

store  clerk 

5 

50 

furniture  salesman 

4 

30 

furniture  washer 

3 

44 

navy  yard  rigger 

5 

75 

lawyer 

2 

— 

(deceased) 

4 

85 

draftsman-designer 

research  chemist 

4 

44 

fur  salesman 

4 

41 

(deceased) 

visiting  nurse 

L 2 

45 

grocery  grader 

(hospitalized) 

4 

32 

laborer 

3 

55 

teacher 

4 

85 

doctor 

doctor 

3 

45 

photograph  retoucher 

5 

70 

meat  business  owner 

. 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  fr8,  Jamaica  Plain 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  Jamaica  Plain 


b.  Name  of  street  or 
streets  ( if  any) : 

Franklin  F&rk 
Center  (NorthS 

Center,  Fore 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment: 

27 

b.  Average  daily  attendance: 

20 

c.  Number  of  children 

enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(l)  Below  two  years 

0 

(5) 

Three  years 

(2)  Two  years 

0 

(4) 

Four  years  & ! 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  0 

b.  Number  of  children 

in  each 

age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years 

0 

(3) 

Three  years 

(2)  Two  years 

0 

(4) 

Four  years  & ' 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in 

your  s 

cnool : 

a.  Race:  Caucasian 

c . 

National 

Catholic 

and 

background: 

11 


0 

Older  0 
Irish  and 


b.  Religion:  Protestant 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a.  Races:  (l).  (2).  — 

b.  Religions:  (l).  (2). 


c.  National  backgrounds:  (l).  German 


( 2 ) . Italian 


(3) . French-Canadlan 


: 

: 
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INTERVIEWING-  SCHEDULE 


School  ?f8 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  At  present,  there  is  no  waiting  list  because 
the  school's  capacity  is  filled  and  because, 
in  general,  parents  only  register  their 
children  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 


Economic  Status  * 


* Due  to  the  lack  of  school  records,  no  data  was  reported  for 
these  items 


. 

. . 

♦ 

. 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORLAT ION ; 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #9.  Roxbury 

2.  Philanthropic  agency  Alumnae  Association  of  a 

with  whom  affiliated:  teacher  training  college 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  Roxbury 

b.  Name  of  street  or 

streets  (if  any):  Harrison.  Cedar.  Centre.  Ruggles 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  IS 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  L3 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  7 

(2)  Two  years  0 (4)  Four  years  & Older  9 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  L5 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 


(1)  Below’  two  years  0 (3) 

(2)  Two  years  0 (4) 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING : 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 

a.  Race:  Caucasian  c. 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 


Three  years 
Four  years  & Older 

Nat ional 

background:  Irish 


8 

5 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  larges  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a. 

Races:  (l).  Negro  (2) 

• 

b. 

Religions:  (1).  Prote 

stant 

(2).  Jewish 

c . 

National  backgrounds: 

(1)  . 

Italian 

(2). 

German 

(3)  . 

Swedish 

(4 ) . Jamaican 


: 

. 

. 

: 

: 

: ' . 

. 


: 

: 

I 

. 

: 

: ■/ 

• 

: 

: 
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x;-:T_r;vii::i::o  schedule 

School  7r9 


halting;  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc. 

a.  Many  families  have  several  children  whose 
care  recuires  a great  deal  of  the  mothers' 
time  and  energy.  These  mothers  desire  the 
services  of  this  half  day  nursery  school  to 
relieve  the  strain  placed  upon  them  and  to 
allow  them  time  to  do  their  work. 

b.  Some  parents  want  their  children  to  play 
and  participate  with  a group  of  children  of 
the  same  age  before  their  entrance  into 
elementary  school. 


. 


- . 


. 

. 

. 

. 
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Economic  Status 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 
Income  * 

Father  1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

4 

printer 

6 

city  paver 

4 

teacher 

6 

automobile  part 
polisher 

4 

post  office  clerk 

3 

insurance  club 
manager 

3 

lithograph  business 
owner 

6 

fireman 

5 

cook 

3 

lithograph  worker 

7 

manager 

5 

truck  driver 

3 

wool  handler 

4 

minister 

5 

truck  driver 

3 

chemical  engineer 

* Due  to  the  lack  of  school  records, 
thi6  item. 


no  data  was  reported  for 


. c 

. 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  C-ENERAL  INFORMATION ; 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  # 10.  East  Boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

v/ith  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  East  Boston 

o.  Name  of  street  or 

streets  (if  any):  Orleans.  Nave rich.  Cottage.  Marginal 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  3C 


b.  Average  daily  attendance:  26 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 


(l)  Below  two 

years 

0 

(3) 

Three  years 

15 

(2)  Two  years 

0 

(4) 

Four  years  & 

Older 

15 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number: 

5C 

b.  Number  of  children 

in  each 

age  group: 

(l)  Belov;  two 

years 

0 

(3) 

Three  years 

12 

(2)  Two  years 

0 

(4) 

Four  years  & 

Older 

18 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


a.  Race:  Caucasian 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 


c.  National 

background:  Italian 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a.  Races:  (l)  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (l).  (2). 


c.  National  backgrounds:  (l).  Irish-Italian 

(2)  . English 

(3) .  

(4) .  
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INTERVIEWING-  SCHEDULE 


School  #10 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  Parents,  acquainted  with  the  work  of  this 
long-established  settlement  house  and 
nursery,  desire  the  benefits  of  early 
training  and  play  opportunities  afforded 
by  a nursery  school  experience. 

b.  A few  mothers  work  and  must  have  a place 
to  leave  their  child. 

c.  A few  mothers  having  young  infants  who 
need  special  care  desire  the  service  of 
the  nursery  school  for  their  older  chil- 
dren of  preschool  age. 


. . 


. 


. 

. 
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Economic  Status 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 
Income  * 

Father ' s 
Occupat ion 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

5 

(deceased) 

4 

shoe  worker 

4 

taxi  driver 

5 

store  clerk 

5 

bartender 

4 

hat  factory  worker 

4 

electrician 

4 

plumber 

4 

social  worker 

6 

brick  layer 

2 

(deceased) 

4 

laborer 

8 

longshoreman 

5 

truck  driver 

4 

meat  cutter 

3 

truck  driver 

4 

Army 

(ill) 

A 

laundry  worker 

candy  factory 
worker 

4 

shoe  worker 

4 

painter 

candy  factory 
worker 

4 

longshoreman 

3 

social  worker 

4 

Coast  G-uard 

4 

Army  (overseas) 

5 

navy  yard  worker 

4 

railroad  yard  man 

7 

shoe  factory  worker 

4 

oa inter 

1 5 

store  clerk 

* Due 


to  the  led*  of 
this  item 


school 


records , 


no  data  wae 


reported  for 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFQRHAT ION  : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #11.  Roxbury 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Philanthropic  nursery  school 

3.  ’.'hat  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  Roxbury 

b.  Name  of  street  or 

streets  (if  any):  Ward.  Parker.  Smith.  St.  Alohonsus 

3.  CAPACITY: 

1 . Enrollment : 


a.  Present  total 

enrollment : 

53 

b.  Average  daily 

attendance : 

c.  Number  of  children 

enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(l)  Below  two 

years 

0 

(3)  Three  years 

8 

(2)  Two  years 
Waiting  list: 

14 

(4)  Four  years  & Older 

11 

a.  Total  number: 

b.  Number  of  children 

in  each 

age  group: 

(1)  Below  two 

years 

0 

(3)  Three  years 

13 

(2)  Two  years  4 (4)  Four  years  & Older  8 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


a.  Race:  Caucasian 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 


c.  National 

background:  Irish 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority): 


a.  Races:  (l).  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (1).  Protestant  (2).  J ewish 

c.  National  backgrounds:  (1).  German-Irish 

( 2 )  . Engllsh-Irleh 

(3)  . Scotch-Irlsh 


( 4 ) . Polish- Irish 
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INTERVIEWING-  SCHEDULE 


School  #11 


Waiting  List 

1.  G-eneral  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  Parents  desire  supervised  play  and  other 
advantages  of  the  nursery  school. 

b.  The  half  day  care  afforded  by  this  nursery 
relieves  the  daily  strain  and  tension  of 
the  mother. 

c.  In  a few  cases,  when  there  is  illness  or 
death  in  the  family  or  when  the  mother  must 
work,  the  child  is  enrolled  on  the  school's 
waiting  list. 


1 U • I • ' i 

. . 


- 

. 


. 


. 
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Economic  hiatus 


No, 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 
Income  * 

Father ' s 
Occupat ion 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

4 

factory  worker 

5 

laborer 

5 

shipping;  clerk 

4 

fireman 

4 

postal  clerk 

5 

boiler  maker 

5 

foreman 

3 

truck  driver 

3 

mechanic 

5 

hammersmith 

5 

(deceased) 

4 

(broken  home) 

5 

electric  welder 

3 

G-.  I . Bill  college 
student 

5 *■* 

truck  driver 

4 

G-.I.  Bill  trade 
school  student 

4 

machinist 

6 ** 

truck  driver 

5 

mailman 

4 

telephone  installer 

3 

scarae e mechanic 

5 

policeman 

4 

salesman- in-t raining 

5 ** 

insurance  asent 

5 

apprentice  printer 

7 

statistic ian 

5 

unemployed 

* Due 
**  Two 


to  the  lack  of  school  records, 
for  this  item 

children  of  these  families  are 


no  data  was  reported 
enrolled  in  the  school 


. 

. . 

- * 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION : 

1.  Name  ?nd  address:  School  #12.  boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Non-sectarian  social  service  agency 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  South  End  of  Boston 

b.  Name  of  street  or 

streets  (if  any):  Dover.  Stewart.  Bros  d v;  a y . A 1 b a n y 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment: 


b.  Average  daily  attendance:  19 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 


(l)  Below  two  years 

0 

(3) 

Three  years 

11 

(2)  Two  years 
2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  10 

0 

(4) 

Four  years  & 

Cider  12 

b.  Number  of  children 

in  each 

age  group: 

(l)  Below  two  years 

0 

(3) 

Three  years 

4 

(2)  Two  years  0 (4)  Four  years  & Older  6 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING-: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


a.  Race:  Caucasian  c.  National  Italian  and 

Protestant  and  background:  Syrian 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 

2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 

a.  Races:  (l).  Negro  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (l).  (2).  

c.  National  backgrounds:  (1).  Portuguese 

( 2 )  . French 

(3)  . English 


(4).  West  Indies,  Scotch, 
Austrian . and  Irish 


. 


. 

: 

. 

. 

: 

! 

. 

: 

: 

: 

. 

: 

• 

- 

: 

• 

: 

. 

. 

. 

- 
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INTERVIEWING  SCHEDULE 


School  ,f!2 


Uait in£  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  A majority  of  the  mothers  work  or  are  looking 
for  employment  to  supplement  their  inadequate 
family  incomes. 

b.  In  some  cases,  the  children  specifically 
need  social  contact  with  other  children  of 
their  age  or  have  a particular  problem  which 
can  be  helped  by  nursery  experience. 

c.  Illness  in  the  family  also  necessitates 
nursery  care. 


. . 


. 


. 

- 
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economic  Status 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father ' s 
Cccupat ion 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

2 

521 

(broken  home) 

garment  stitcher 

5 

28 

unemployed 

garment  stitcher 

5 

55 

tailor 

stitcher 

5 

60 

leather  factory 
worker 

artificial  flower 
maker 

3 

27 

college  student 

settlement  worker 

4 

38 

laborer 

2 

65 

Army 

stitcher 

4 

50 

G-.I.  Bill  trade 
school  student 

sandwich  maker 

4 

53 

janitor 

artificial  flower 
maker 

5 

58 

laborer 

packer 

7 

68 

factory  worker 

stitcher 

3 

25 

maintenance  man 

uii.) 

5 

53 

tailor's  apprentice 

stitcher 

0 

66 

unskilled  worker 

stitcher 

7 

52 

hotel  porter 

domestic 

5 

45 

assistant  cook 

stitcher 

5 

35 

G-.I.  Bill  trade 
school  student 

rooming  house 

6 

46 

laborer 

dish  washer 

5 

50 

truck  driver 

hosiery  factory 

2 

40 

(broken  home) 

photographer 

2 

25 

(broken  home) 

st itcher 

3 

— 

unemployed 

(broken  home) 

. 

. . 

.1 . 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  t/13.  Roxbury 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  Roxbury 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Vernon,  Massachusetts, 

streets  (if  any):  Columbus.  Washington 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  35 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  28 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 


(1) 

Below  two  years 

0 

(3) 

Three  years 

12 

(2) 

Two  years 

8 

(4) 

Four  years  & Older 

15 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  52 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 


(1) 

Belov:  two  years 

0 

(3) 

Three  years 

22 

(2) 

Tvjo  years 

17 

(4) 

Four  years  & 

Older  13 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


a.  Race:  Nearo 

b . Re 1 ig ion : Protestant 


c.  National 

background:  American 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a.  Rs.ces:  (1).  (2).  — 

b.  Religions:  (l).  (2). 


c.  National  backgrounds:  (1). 

(2)  . 

(3)  . 

(4) . 


: 

: 

: 

: ' 

: 


: 


: ... 
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. 
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. 

: 
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INTERVIEWING-  SCHEDULE 


School  #15 


'/aitlng  List 


1.  General  motives  for  the  parents1  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  Most  of  the  parents  who  are  in  the  process 
of  raising  their  families  want  their  chil- 
dren to  experience  nursery  school  training, 
for  they  believe  it  will  help  the  child  in 
his  elementary  school  adjustment. 

b.  A fewT  mothers  work  and  need  day  care  for 
their  child. 


' . 

- 

. 
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Economic  Statue 


hO  . 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father 1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

6 

s?  5o  " 

store  clerk 

3 

37 

truck  driver 

domestic 

3 

25 

(deceased) 

5 

35 

machinist 

3 

12 

(broken  home) 

5 

33 

maintenance  man 

4 

38 

upholsterer 

3 * 

21 

(broken  home) 

r 5 

35 

draftsman 

7 

40 

machine  operator 

o 

25 

(broken  home) 

elevator  operator 

5 * 

38 

painter 

2 

25 

(broken  home) 

domestic 

4 

33 

porter 

4 

31 

porter 

7 * 

37 

porter 

5 

45 

porter 

5 

, 25 

(broken  home) 

2 

' 30 

(broken  home) 

stitcher 

3 

40 

(broken  home) 

hotel  worker 

4 

45 

laborer 

7 * 

43 

chioper 

4 

21 

elevator  operator 

4 

35 

(broken  home) 

stitcher 

2 

23 

(broken  home) 

elevator  operator 

4 

welfare 

(broken  home) 

4 

35 

shipping  clerk 

3 

welfare 

4 

25 

unemployed 

6 

45 

navy  yard  worker 

6 

36 

porter 

* Two  children  of  these  families  are  enrolled  in  the  school 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION: 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #14.  Roxbury 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  Roxbury 

b.  Name  of  street  or 

streets  (if  any):  Vernon.  Washington.  Marcella,  Parker 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1 . Enrollment : 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  18 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  11 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  12 

(2)  Two  years  5 (4)  Four  years  & Older  C 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  4 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  2 (3)  Three  years  0 

(2)  Two  years  2 (4)  Four  years  & Older  0 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING- : 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


a.  Race:  Caucasian 

b . Rel ig ion : Catholic 


c.  National 

background:  Irish 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a.  Races:  (1).  Negro  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (l).  Protestant  (2).  J ewish 

c.  National  backgrounds:  (l) . Norweg ian-German 

(2) . Polish 


(3) . Canadian 


(4)  . C-reek 


: 
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INTERVIEWING-  SCHEDULE 


School  7fl4 


Waiting  List 


General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  These  half  day  school  facilities  afford  the 
mother  more  time  to  attend  to  family  needs 
and  household  duties  with  less  tension. 

b.  A few  mothers  work  and  must  place  their 
child  in  the  school 


Economic  Status 


No . 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father  1 s 
Occupat ion 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

r* 

o 

<»40 

paver 

5 

40 

bellhop 

4 

23 

G-.I.  Bill  college 
student 

4 

36 

inventory  clerk 

3 

28 

(deceased) 

dept . store  re- 
checker 

4 

40 

taxi  driver 

7 

50 

business  manager 

4 

30 

maintenance  man 

4 

77 

Army 

part  time  waitress 

5 

50 

accountant 

4 

40 

waiter  and  cook 

5 

truck  driver 

5 

50 

stock  clerk 

5 

45 

truck  driver 

3 

45 

substitute  teacher 

8 

45 

cement  fixer 

5 

50 

Army 

4 

52 

mechanic 

. . 


1 

. - . 

. 
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CHECK  LIST 


A . G-E  N E HAL  I NF  0 RHAT  ION  : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  -r:15.  Boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Industrial  school 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  North  End  of  Boston 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Salem,  Hanover,  Haymarket  Square, 

streets  (if  any):  North  Station 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  32 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  30 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (5)  Three  years  17 

(2)  Two  years  3 (4)  Four  years  & Older  9 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  50 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  15 

(2)  Two  years  .35  (4)  Four  years  & Older  0 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING- : 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


a.  Race:  Caucas lan 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 


c.  National 

background:  Italian 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a.  Races:  (l).  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (1).  Jewish  (2).  

c.  National  backgrounds:  (l).  Polish 


(2)  . 


(3)  . 


(4). 
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INTERVIEWING-  SCHEDULE 


School  jf  15 


Waiting  List 

1.  G-eneral  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  A majority  of  the  mothers  are  working  and 
must  secure  day  care  for  their  children  or 
leave  them  with  neighbors  or  relatives. 

b.  Many  mothers  are  in  poor  health  and  under 
nervous  tensions  which  incapacitate  them. 

c.  The  neighborhood  is  extremely  congested  and 
has  poor  housing  facilities.  The  average 
apartment  consists  of  three  rooms  and  is  a 
several  flight  "walk-up" . These  living 
quarters  afford  an  inadequate  environment 
for  growing  children. 

d.  A small  percentage  of  the  parents  desire 
the  services  of  the  school  in  order  to 
have  their  children  experience  nursery 
scx:ool  training. 


. 

. . 

. 

, 

. 

. . '• 

, 

. 

. 

. 
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3c gnomic  Status 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father 1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

7 

860 

tailor 

stitcher 

5 

50 

foundry  worker 

( in ) 

4 

28 

leather  worker 

(ill) 

5 

50 

truck  driver 

shoe  factory  worker 

4 

40 

oil  dealer 

5 

60 

teas  station  owner 

5 

40 

teacher 

(ill)  “TP  ~ 

4 * 

55 

variety  store  owner 

9 

55 

fish  cutter 

4 

40 

oresser 

tie  sewer 

4 ' 

45 

gush  cart  helper 

factory  worker 

7 

55 

box  maker 

factory  worker 

4 * 

40 

shipper 

4 

45 

painter 

6 

52 

clerical  worker 

4 

26 

unemployed 

shoe  factory 

5 

60 

machinist 

stitcher 

4 

55 

garage  helper 

(up.... 

6 

90 

laborer 

fur  stitcher 

4 

50 

factory  foreman 

5 

45 

buffer 

factory 

5 

65 

electrician 

waitress 

5 

40 

musician 

5 

55 

tomato  packer 

9 

55 

counterman 

2 

welfare 

(broken  home) 

5 

45 

truck  driver 

hair  dresser 

2 

22 

(broken  home) 

G-.I.  Bill  student 

2 

28 

(broken  home) 

salesgirl 

r 4 

20 

unemployed 

* Two  children  cf  these  families  are  enrolled  in  the  school 


. 

. . 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION: 

1.  Name  and  address:  S c ho o 1 n IS.  £ o e t o n 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

5.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  North  End  of  boston 

North  Station,  Haymarket  Square, 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Adams  Square,  Market  district, 

streets  (if  any):  Atlantic,  Commercial  docks 

E.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  25 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  19 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 


(1) 

Below  two  years 

0 

(5) 

Three  years 

14 

(2) 

Two  years 

0 

(4) 

Four  years  & 

Older  11 

2.  Waiting  List: 

a.  Total  number:  55 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 


(l)  Below  two  years 

0 

(3) 

Three  years 

23 

(2)  Two  years 

10 

(4) 

Four  years  & Older 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in 

your 

school : 

a.  Race:  Caucasian 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 


c.  National 

background:  Italian 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a.  Races:  (1).  (2). 


b.  Religions:  (1).  (2). 

c.  National  backgrounds:  (l). 

(2).  _ 
(5).  _ 
(4).  _ 
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INTERVIEWING-  SCHEDULE 


School  #16 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents’  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  The  settlement  house  has  been  established 
for  many  years,  and  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  are  aware  of  the  services  it 
offers . 

b.  The  nursery  school,  situated  in  an  extremely 
crowded  area  of  the  city,  affords  good  play 
facilities  and  companionship  of  other  young 
children. 

c.  Parents  often  desire  the  habit  training 
and  individual  attention  which  the  nursery 
school  affords  for  their  children. 


. . 

. 

. 

. 
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Economic  Status 


No . 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 
Income  * 

Father 1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

4 

&55 

fruit  store  owner 

4 

35 

warehouse  helper 

4 

33 

oresser 

3 

53 

fish  pier  worker 

dressmaker 

5 

45 

welder 

3 

40 

truck  driver 

4 

43 

shipper 

4 

25 

painter 

5 

police  officer 

4 

fisherman 

4 

fisherman 

— 

(broken  home) 

3 

tailor 

4 

post  office  clerk 

3 

stitcher 

O 

night  club  enter- 
tainer 

6 

unemployed 

5 

electrical  engineer 

4 

mechanic 

3 

peddler 

4 

truck  driver 

3 

electrician 

4 

grocery  clerk 

4 

coffee  shop 

5 

doctor 

to  the  lack  of  school  records 
item  was  not  reported 


complete  data  for 


* Due 


this 


. 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INPORHAT ION  : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #17.  Dorchester 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  Dorchester 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Approximately  a 1/2  mile  radius 

streets  (if  any):  from  the  school 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1 . Enrollment : 


a . 

Present  total 

enrollment : 

18 

b. 

c . 

average  daily  attendance:  10 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(l)  Below  two 

years  0 

(3) 

Three  years 

7 

(2)  Two  years 

0 

(4) 

Four  years  & Older 

11 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  0 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 


(l)  Below  two  years  0 

0 


(2)  Two  years 
C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


(3)  Three  years 

(4)  Four  years  & 


a.  Race:  Caucasian 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 


c.  National 

background : 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from 
smallest  minority) : 


0 

Older 


Italian 
largest  to 


a.  Races:  (1).  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (l).  Protestant  (2).  __=_ 

c.  National  backgrounds:  (1).  French 

(2)  . English 

(3)  . Dutch 

(4) .  
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INTERVIEWING-  SCHEDULE 
School  #17 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  There  is  no  waiting  list  in  this  half  day 
school  since  parents  with  large  families 
and  working  mothers  in  the  community  desire 
the  services  of  a full  day  nursery  school 
for  their  children. 


Economic  Status 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 
Income  ** 

Father 1 s 
Occupat ion 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

5 * 

upholsterer 

2 

(broken  home) 

5 

laundry  truck 
driver 

waitress 

3 

truck  driver 

3 

college  instructor 

3 

moulder 

3 

truck  driver 

grocery  clerk 

4 

factory  worker 

radio  store  clerk 

4 

foundry  worker 

5 

contractor 

2 

(broken  home) 

oiano  teacher 

5 

truck  driver 

4 

(broken  home) 

clerical 

3 

restaurant  owner 

4 

clothing  factory 
worker 

3 

(broken  home) 

drees  shoo  clerk 

3 

clothing  store 
owner 

* Two  children  in  this  family  are  enrolled  in  the  school 

**  Due  to  the  lack  of  school  records,  data  was  not  reported  for 
this  item 


1 • 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION: 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #18.  Boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

5.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  West  End  of  Boston 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Charles  River,  Lowell,  Minot,  Leverett, 

streets  (if  any):  Green,  Chambers,  Cambridge,  Garden, 

Myrtle.  West  Cedar 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  5 5, 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  25 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  16 

(2)  Two  years  0 (4)  Four  years  & Older  _19 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  70 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 


(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3) 

(2)  Two  years  1 (4) 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 

a.  Race:  Caucasian  c. 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 


Three  years  4S 

Four  years  & Older  20 

National 

background:  Italian 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a.  Races:  (1).  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (1).  Jewish  (2).  Protestant 

c.  National  backgrounds:  (l).  riusslan-Pollsh 

(2) . Polish 


(3) . Albanian 


(4 ) . Irish,  Scotch, 

Ukranian.  Canadian 
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i:'T^RVI£V;iiIG  SCHEDULE 
School  #18 


Waiting  List 


1.  General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.) 

a.  Many  mothers  want  to  enroll  their  child  to 
relieve  the  strain  at  home  caused  by  large 
families  living  in  small  quarters. 

b.  In  some  cases,  there  is  an  only  child  who 
needs  the  experience  of  being  with  children 
of  the  same  age. 

c.  Illness  at  home  causes  a few  parents  to  seek 
nursery  school  care  for  their  children. 


1 

. . 1 

■ 

. 

. 
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Economic  Status 


No . 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 
Income  - 

Father 1 s 
Occupation 

Mother’s  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

5 

linoleum  layer 

4 

truck  driver 

4 

lathe  operator 

3 

presser 

5 

machinist 

4 

navy  yard  worker 

grocery  store  clerk 

4 

truck  driver 

3 

glass  cutter 

6 

Railway  Express 
truck  driver 

3 

payroll  clerk 

S 

fisherman 

4 

labor  organizer 

5 

subwa.v  conductor 

4 

truck  driver 

7 

presser 

4 

taxi  driver 

4 

taxi  driver 

4 

Railway  Express 
porter 

3 

salesman 

5 

restaurant  manager 

7 

baker 

5 

hairdress  er 

railroad  conductor 

stockman 

assembler 

rc 

u 

copywriter 

O 

machinist 

4 

market  worker 

tailor 

4 

tailor 

dressmaker 

6 

clerk 

4 

unemployed 

5 

railroad  fireman 

7 

re  n irs  ba  es 

unemployed 

* Due  to  the  lack  of  school  records,  data  was  not  reported 
for. this  item 


. 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION: 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #19.  South  Boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  South  Boston 

b.  Name  of  street  or  I,  Waterfront,  Preble,  Preble  Circle, 

streets  (if  any) : Old  Colony.  Dorchester.  First 

B,  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  51 


b.  Average  daily  attendance:  27 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 


(l)  Below  two  years 

0 

(3) 

Three  years 

17 

(2)  Two  years 

0 

(4) 

Four  years  & 

Older 

14 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  65 

b.  Number  of  children 

in  each 

age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years 

0 

(3) 

Three  years 

42 

(2)  Two  years 

0 

(4) 

Four  years  & 

Older 

23 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in 

your  s 

chool : 

a.  Race:  Caucasian 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 


c.  National 

background:  Irish 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 

a.  Races:  (l).  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (1).  Protestant  and  Jewish  (2).  Catholic -Jewish 

c.  National  backgrounds: 


(1). 

Italian 

(2)  . 

Armenian 

(3). 

Lithuanian 

(4). 

Swedish 

German.  Russian 
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INTERVIEWING-  SCHEDULE 
School  #19 


Waiting  List 

1.  G-eneral  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.) 

a.  Most  parents  want  the  benefits  of  nursery 
school  training  (habit  training,  preschool 
playmates,  etc.)  for  their  children. 

b.  Several  parents,  because  of  a broken  home 
situation  or  because  of  their  large  families, 
find  it  necessary  to  secure  nursery  school 
care  for  their  children. 


. 

. . 

. . 


. 

. 

v 
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Economic  Status 


no . 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 
Income  * 

Father  1 s 
Occupation 

bother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

4 

oost  officer  worker 

4 

doctor 

4 

chemist 

4 

policeman 

5 

truck  driver 

4 

sheet  metal  worker 

4 

draftsman 

4 

Boys'  Club  worker 

5 

policeman 

3 

navy  yard  worker 

3 

(broken  home) 

2 

(broken  home) 

4 

electrician 

part  time  worker 

? 

unemployed 

part  time  worker 

4 

factory  worker 

4 # # 

news  agent 

5 

teacher 

4 

doctor 

6 

printer 

5 

(broken  home) 

5 

research  engineer 

L 9 

bartender 

11  ** 

truck  driver 

13 

fireman 

6 

cleanser 

5 

truck  driver 

6 

truck  driver 

3 

mechanic 

9 

lone shoreman 

* Due  to  the  lack  of  school  records,  no  data  was  reported  for 
this  item 

**  Two  children  for  these  families  are  enrolled  in  the  school 


. 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION; 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #20.  Roxburv 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  Roxbury 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Washington,  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 

streets  (if  any):  Dudley,  Magazine 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  28 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  20 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  7 

(2)  Two  years  0 (4)  Four  years  & Older  21 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  22 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 


(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years 

(2)  Two  years  0 (4)  Four  years  & 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 


1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 

a.  Race:  Caucasian  c. 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 

2.  Minorities  present,  in  quant itativ 
smallest  minority) : 


National 
background : 

e order  (from 


12 

Older  10 


American 
largest  to 


a. 

b. 

c . 


Races:  (l).  Nearo  (2). 


Religions:  (1).  Protestant  (2). 


(1). 

Irish 

(2)  . 

Ital ian 

(3). 

English 

(4). 

French 

German 

: ■ 


; 


. 
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INTERVIEWING 


W ) w 


School  #20 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  Poor  neighborhood  conditions  make  mothers 
want  nursery  school  care  for  their  children 
to  keep  them  away  from  the  influences  of  the 
street  and  to  secure  a safe  place  for  them 
to  play. 

b.  When  there  are  large  families,  illness  at 
home,  or  broken  home  situations,  children 
are  enrolled  on  the  waiting  list  in  order 
to  relieve  the  strain  placed  on  the  mother, 
to  enable  her  to  complete  her  household 
tasks,  or  to  allow  her  time  to  go  to  work. 

c.  Parents  seek  habit  training  for  their  chil- 
dren and  guidance  in  child  care  which  the 
nursery  school  offers. 


Economic  Eto  i/us  * 


No . 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father 1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

5 

truck  driver 

1 4 

theater  worker 

8 

truck  driver 

7 

repairer 

6 

waiter 

dressmaker 

a 


Due  to  the  lack  of  school  records,  no  data  was  reported  for 
the  remaining  22  families 


. 

. . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 
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CHECK  LIST 


A . GENERAL  I N F 0 RKA  I ION  : 

1.  Name  and  address  : School  if  21 . Roxbury 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  teacher  training  school 

5.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  Roxbury 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Approximately  a 1 mile  radius 

streets  (if  any):  from  the  school 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1 . Enrollment : 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  54 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  35 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 

(2)  Two  years  0 

2.  Waiting  list: 

Total  number:  165 

. Number  of  children  in  e 

(1)  Below  two  years  39 

(2)  Two  years  57 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  you 

a.  Race:  Caucasian 


b.  Religion:  Protestant 

2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority): 

a.  Races:  (l) . Negro  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (1).  Catholic  (2).  Jewish 

c.  National  backgrounds:  (l).  Irish 

(2)  . German 

(3)  . West  Indies 


(5)  Three  years  50 

(4)  Four  years  & Older  24 


h age  group: 


(5) 

Three  years 

55 

(4) 

Four  years  & 

Older  52 

chool : 

c . 

National 

background: 

American 

(4).  English,  Austrian,  Scotch, 

Russian,  Canadian,  Greek,  etc. 
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INTERVIEWING  SCHEDULE 


School  #21 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  Most  families  having  limited  housing  facilities 
cannot  provide  adequate  play  space  or  play 
experiences  for  their  children. 

b.  In  some  cases,  the  mother  needs  to  work  part 
time  or  there  is  illness  in  the  family. 

c.  Nearly  a half  of  the  applicants  have  chil- 
dren younger  than  their  preschool  child  and 
the  mother  is  overworked  and  fatigued. 

d.  Some  parents  are  seeking  guidance  in  handling 
their  children  when  they  enroll  them  in  the 
nursery  school. 


' 

. . 

. 

. 

. 

* 

- 

. 


• . 


Economic  Statue 


No . 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father 1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

5 

052 

fuel  salesman 

S 

45 

Army 

4 

55 

electrical  equipment 
inspector 

switchboard 

operator 

4 

35 

sprays  automobiles 

4 * 

20 

merchant  seaman 

4 

45 

welder 

6 * 

29 

s.vruo  maker 

4 

43 

policeman 

8 

33 

department  store 
porter 

S 

58 

newspaper  editor's 
assistant 

5 

45 

steel  worker 

5 

49 

arsenal  worker 

5 

37 

merchant  marine 

2 

25 

(deceased) 

4" 

62 

auditor 

typist 

4 

40 

navy  yard  worker 

4 * 

45 

public  w el fare 
social  worker 

3 

40 

bartender 

o 

40 

shin  welder 

8 

44 

unemployed 

stenographer 

4 * 

25 

Army 

5 

52 

Post  Office  worker 

5 

35 

unskilled  worker 

3 

25 

bartender 

7 

37 

city  employee 

3 

62 

pastor 

5 

51 

upholsterer 

7 

35 

plumber 

6 

21 

merchant  marine 

4 

welfare 

(broken  home) 

5 

45 

welder 

clothing  factory 
worker 

4 

50 

laborer 

sever 

5 

42 

state  employee 

5 

34 

truck  driver 

1_  3 

52 

artist 

medical  technician 

r 4 

42 

truck  driver 

7 

25 

substitute  postman 

No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father 1 s 
Occupation 

bother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

4 

$35 

elevator  operator 

5 

40 

cutter 

salesgirl 

5 

40 

stockman 

4 

30 

laborer 

4 

48 

grocery  clerk 

r 2 

— 

electrician 

2 

24 

(deceased) 

4 

45 

machinist 

3 

55 

Navy  doctor 

5 

43 

electrician's  helper 

4 

2S 

airport  porter 

4 

50 

shoe  salesman 

hairdresser 

4 

45 

electrician 

* Tv/o  children  of  these  families  are  enrolled  ir 


the 


school 


. 
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CHECKLIST 


A . GENERAL  INFORMATION : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #22.  Boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Non-sec  Parian  social  service  agency 

5.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  West  End  of  Boston 

h.  Name  of  street  or  Bowdoin  Square.  Charles  River, 
streets  (if  anv) : Cambridge,  North  Station 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1 . Enrollment : 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  34 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  28 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  12 

(2)  Two  years  5 (4)  Four  years  & Older  19  * 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  57 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 


(1) 

Belov.7  two  years 

0 

(3) 

Three  years 

20 

(2) 

Two  years 

16 

(4) 

Four  years  & Older 

21 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING-: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


a.  Race:  Caucas ian 

b.  Religion:  Cathol ic 


c.  National 

background:  Italian 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 

a.  Races:  (1).  (2).  

b.  Relgions:  (1).  Protestant  (2).  J evlsh 

c.  National  backgrounds:  (1).  American 

(2)  . German 

( 3 )  . Canadian 

(4 )  . Irish,  Russian 


* Eleven  children  of  this  group  attend  public  school  for  part  of 

the  day. 


• 

. 

♦ 

. 

: 

. 

: 

. 

: 
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INTERVIEWING  SCHEDULE 


School  ff22 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  A majority  of  the  mothers  work  because  of 
low  family  income  or  broken  home  situations 
and  are  obliged  to  find  a place  to  leave 
their  children. 

b.  Parents  enroll  their  children  on  the 
nursery's  waiting  list  to  secure  for  them 
the  companionship  of  other  children. 

c.  The  nursery  supplements  the  crowded  living 
conditions  of  the  community  by  affording 
an  adequate  environment  for  growing  chil- 
dren. 

a.  In  several  cases,  illness  in  the  family 
necessitates  the  use  of  the  day  nursery's 
services . 


. , 


. 


. 


, 


. 
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Economic  Status 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father 1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

S 

840 

motor  tester 

n * ' 

25 

fisherman  (ill) 

4 * 

56 

welder's  helper 

(deceased) 

2 

28 

(broken  home) 

stenographer 

2 

24 

(broken  home) 

cook 

4 

25 

(deceased) 

counter  girl 

8 

55 

bakery  owner 

bakery  clerk 

2 

22 

(broken  home) 

stitcher 

2 

20 

Army 

4 * 

35 

oil  burner  repair 
shoo 

stitcher 

2 

20 

(deceased) 

dry  cleaner 

3 

45 

truck  driver 

cleaning  store 
owner 

5 

30 

bakery  truck  driver 

4 

39 

(broken  home) 

tailoring 

3 

4? 

fruit  luice  clerk 

fruit  .iuice  clerk 

6 

20 

fisherman 

2 

33 

(broken  home) 

taxi  office  clerk 

4 

50 

florist  clerk 

sewing  factory 
operator 

5 

10 

fisherman 

3 

33 

hotel  dining  room 
captain 

4 

60 

textile  mill  worker 

mill  shuttler 

5 

37 

teller  . . 

4 

64 

steel  mill  helper 

stitcher 

28 

shipper  and  packer 

3 

40 

draftsman 

2 

18 

(broken  home) 

3 

30 

(broken  home) 

stitcher 

3 

20 

(broken  home; 

stitcher 

o 

60 

R.R.  machinist's 
helper 

secretary 

2 

20 

(broken  home) 

G.I.  Bill  trade 
school  student 

5 

20 

vegetable  reoacker 

* Two  children  of  these  families  are  enrolled  in  the  school. 


. . 


. 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL.  INFORMATION ; 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #25.  Boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Incorporated 

5.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  South  End  of  Boston 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Columbus,  Dartmouth,  Dedham,  Albany, 

streets  (if  any):  Broadway.  Tremont.  Arlington 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1 . Enrollment : 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  40 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  52 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 


(1) 

Below  two  years  0 

(3) 

Three  years 

21 

(2) 

Two  years  5, 

(4) 

Four  years  & 

Older  14 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  28 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  5 (5)  Three  years  15 

(2)  Two  years  7 (4)  Four  years  & Older  5 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


a.  Race:  Caucas ian 

b.  Religion:  Greek  Orthodox 


c.  National 

background:  Syrian 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a.  Races:  (l).  Negro  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (1).  Cathol 1c  (2).  Protestant 

c.  National  backgrounds:  (l).  Italian 

(2)  . Irish 

(3 )  . am eric an 


(4).  English,  Australian,  Canadian, 
Czechoslovakian,  French, 

Greek,  etc. 


: 

: 

: 


: 


: 

: 


: 


: 


: 

: 
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IMTERVIEWIKG  SCHEDULE 
School  #25 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.-. 

a.  A majority  of  mothers  must  work  to  supplement 
the  family  income  or  furnish  the  total  income 
due  to  broken  home  conditions. 

b.  Mothers'  ill  health  necessitates  the  enroll- 
ment of  their  children  on  the  waiting  list. 


- 

. . 

. 

. 
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Economic  Statue 


No  . 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father' s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

3 

848 

shoe  inspector 

shoe  buckler 

4 

32 

unemployed  (injured 
on  job) 

4 

52 

steel  Diant  helper 

3 

40 

tool  and  dye  worker 

cashier 

34 

garaee  mechanic 

3 

50 

clothing:  seoarator 

clothing  stitcher 

42 

leather  stitcher 

glove  tying 

r 7 

36 

clothing  separator 

4 

40 

iron  company  worker 

(broken  home) 

/** 

o 

40 

clothing  salesman 

8 

44 

taxi  driver 

4 

welfare 

(broken  home) 

4 

40 

garment  stitcher 

garment  st it  che  r 

2 

46 

sheet  metal  worker 

(broken  home) 

4 

75 

lodging  house  owner 

4 

63 

lodging  house  owner 

3 

25 

attorney 

artificial  flowers 

7 

30 

barber 

5 

26 

cable  worker 

3 

47 

welder 

4 

.50 

pipe  fitter 

3 

53 

laundry  truck  helper 

garment  stitcher 

5 

35 

garment  ins Dec tor 

4 

47 

chemist 

4 

40 

grocery  store  owner 

6 

37 

print inc  pressman 

4 

34  1 

(broken  home) 

factory  inspector 

3 

40 

garment  stitcher 

stitcher 

7 

59 

(deceased  - war) 

teacher 

5 

45 

taxi  driver 

6 

80 

lodging  house  and. 
pool  room  owner 

5 

welfare 

(broken  home) 

bus  girl 

4 

50 

(broken  home) 

wa it r ess 

3 

40 

bar  room  worker 

counter  girl 

44 

leather  sorter 

. 

mmmmi.  n iiiri  raai 
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CHECK  LIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFORMATION : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  # 24.  Boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Incorporated 

5.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  West  End  of  Boston 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Mt . Vernon,  Charles,  North  Station, 

streets  (if  any)  : Bowdoin  Square 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment: 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  33 

v 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  25 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 


(1)  Below  two  years  0 

(2)  Two  years  0 

2.  "Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  12 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 

(2)  Two  years  2 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING-: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your 

a.  Race:  Caucasian 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 

2.  Minorities  present, 
smallest  minority) : 


(3)  Three  years  8 

(4)  Four  years  & Older  25.  * 

age  group: 

(3)  Three  years  £ 

(4)  Four  years  & Older  1 

school : 

c.  National 

background:  Italian 

order  (from  largest  to 


in  quantitative 


a.  Races:  (1).  (2).  

b.  Religions:  (l).  J cwish  (2).  Protestant 

c.  National  backgrounds:  (l) . American 

(2) . Canadian 


( 3 )  . Russian 

(4 )  . Irish,  Austrian 


* 


Eighteen  children  of  this  group  attend  public  school  for  part 
of  the  day 


: 

: 


: 


: 
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INTERVIEWING  SCHEDULE 


School  #24 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers , 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.,1. 

a.  The  vast  majority  of  mothers  work  and  need 
the  services  of  a day  nursery  for  their 
children. 

b.  Other  parents  desire  the  services  of  the 
school*  because  of  ill  health,  pregnancy  of 
a mother  of  a large  family,  and  overcrowded 
housing  facilities. 


. 

. . 

. . 

. 

. 
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Econorn  i c St  a tus 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 

Income 

Father 1 s 
Occupat ion 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

5 

P40 

(deceased) 

drug  store  owner 

5 * 

50 

truck  driver 

tie  presser 

3 

52 

longshoreman 

stitcher 

5 ** 

38 

barber 

stitcher 

3 

70 

shoemaker  shoo  owner 

bookkeeper 

5 

62 

pushcart  owner 

dress  stitcher 

3 

50 

shipyard  rigger 

olive  packer 

3 

40 

(deceased) 

skilled  factory 
worker 

u 

42 

unemployed 

express  office 
clerk 

3 

52 

G-.I,  Bill  technical 
school  student 

loan  office  clerk 

3 

43 

shoe  factory  worker 

stitcher 

5 * 

welfare 

(broken  home) 

3 

32 

fruit  store  clerk 

sportswear  stitcher 

3 

22 

(deceased) 

waitress 

4 * 

54 

box  stamper 

apron  stitcher 

5 

67 

laundry  truck  driver 

printing  factory 
worker 

2 

25 

(broken  home) 

public  accountant 

5 

68 

post  office  clerk 

registered,  nurse 

7 

40 

unemployed 

domestic 

4 

42 

elevator  operator 

hospital  ward  maid 

2 

27 

(broken  home) 

hospital  post 
office  clerk 

3 * 

34 

(broken  home) 

stitcher 

2 

20 

(broken  home) 

furniture  store 
cashier 

3 

43 

electric  worker 

salesgirl 

3 

35 

G-.I.  Bill  technical 
school  student 

counter  girl 

3 

25 

(broken  home) 

(ill)' 

5 

43 

wall  paper  and  paint 
jobber 

shoe  stitcher 

* Two  children  In  these  families  are  enrolled  in  the  school 

**  Three  children  in  this  family  are  enrolled  in  the  school 


. 
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CHECK  LIST 


A . GENERAL  INFOR..AIION  : 

1.  Name  ana  address:  School  #25.  East  Boston 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Settlement  House 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  East  Boston 

b.  Name  of  street  or  Lexington,  Eagle  Square, 

streets  (if  any):  Meridian,  Condor 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1.  Enrollment : 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  59 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  44 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  25 

(2)  Two  years  0 (4)  Four  years  & Older  34  * 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  30 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 


(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3) 

(2)  Two  years  0 (4) 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 

a.  Race:  Caucasian  c. 

b.  Religion:  Cathol ic 


Three  years  20 

Four  years  & Older  10 

National 

background:  Italian 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a 

b 


Races : (1 ) . 


(2). 


Religions:  (1).  Protestant  (2). 

National  backgrounds:  (1).  Irish 


(2) . American 
( 5 ) . French-Canadian 
(4).  


* Five  children  of  this  group  attend  public  school  for  part 
of  the  day 


: 

: 


: 
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INTERVIEWING  SCHEDULE 
School  #25 


Via i ting  List 


. General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  Most  parents  want  the  services  of  this  half 
day  school  to  relieve  the  mother  who  must 
care  for  her  youngsters  in  crowded,  living 
quarters  where  there  is  no  play  space 
except  on  the  street . 


Economic  Status  * 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 
Income  ** 

Father ' s 
Occupat ion 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

5 

machinist 

painting  business 

5 

bartender 

5 

mechanic 

7 

storekeeper 

7 

ambulance  driver 

4 

Navy 

4 

musician 

5 

baker 

4 

salesman 

milliner 

4 

electrician 

4 

truck  driver 

4 

cashier 

5 

insulator 

7 

ship  fitter 

cook 

4 

carpenter 

4 

unemployed 

factory  worker 

4 

factory  worker 

5 

truck  driver 

•7 

o 

truck  driver 

3 

clerical  worker 

5“ 

ship  cleaner 

. - 


. 


. 
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No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 
Income  ** 

Father 1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

4 

sales  clerk 

3 

painter 

4 

truck  driver 

3 

lumber  surveyor 

3 

truck  driver 

candy  factory 
worker 

5 

warehouse  worker 

5 

policeman 

3 

auto  instruction 

5 

carpenter 

4 

drug  store  owner 

4 

barber 

4 

counter  clerk 

5 

shoe  repairer 

garage  worker 

4 

clerk 

3 

(deceased) 

4 

newspaper  worker 

5 ■ir  •>?■>? 

machinist 

3 

ship  yard  worker 

5 

chemist 

4 

dairy  worker 

3 

printer 

3 

longshoreman 

research  engineer 

3 

fireman 

5 

railway  express 
agent 

* Due  to  the  lack  of  school  records,  data  was  not  reported 
for  five  families 


**  Due  to  the  lack,  of  school  records,  data  w as  not  reported 
for  this  item 


Two  children  of  these  families  are  enrolled  in  the  school 
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CHECKLIST 


A.  GENERAL  INFQRMAT ION : 

1.  Name  and  address:  School  #26.  Roxbur.v 

2.  Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Independent 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  Roxbury 

b.  Name  of  street  or 

streets  (if  any):  Humbolt.  Dudley.  Howard.  Sesver 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1 . Enrollment : 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  31 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  25 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  19 

(2)  Two  years  0 (4)  Four  years  & Older  12  * 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  46 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 


(1)  Below  two  years  0 (3) 

(2)  Two  years  2 (4) 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 

a.  Race:  Caucasian  c. 

b.  Religion:  Jewish 


Three  years  12 

Four  years  6c  Older  32 

National 

background:  American 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quantitative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 


a. 

b. 


Races:  (1).  Negro  (2). 


Religions:  (l)  Protestant  and  Catholic  (2). 

c.  National  backgrounds:  (l).  Scotch-Irlsh 

(2 )  . French-Amerlcan 

(3)  . Italian 

(4)  . Portuguese 


* Five  children  of  this  group 
the  day 


attend  public  school  for  part  of 


: 


: 


: 


. 


. 
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INTERVIEWING  SCHEDULE 


School  #26 


Waiting  List 

1.  General  motives  for  the  parents1  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  Most  of  the  mothers  work  to  add  to  the 
family  income. 

b.  Many  mothers  who  are  incapacitated  by  ill- 
ness or  pregnancy  register  their  children 
on  the  waiting  list. 

c.  Other  parents  want  their  children  to  have 
this  kind  of  nursery  school  experience  since 
they  live  in  crowded,  apartment  houses  with 
limited  facilities  for  growing  children. 


* 

. . 


. 

. 


. 

. 
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Economic  Status 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 
Income  * 

Father  1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

5 

drug  store  owner 

secretary 

4 

(broken  home) 

factory  forelady 

4 

drug  shipper 

registered  nurse 

4 

bank  custodian 

dietitian 

7 

(broken  home) 

statistical  typist 

5 

real  estate  manager 

4 

elevator  worker 

4 

painter 

4 

unemployed 

clerical  work 

3 

wallpaper  wholesaler 

secretary 

4 

taxi  driver 

clerk 

r* 

o 

merchant  marine 

hand  crafts 

4 

salesman 

4 

.lunk  business 

(ill) 

4 

unemployed 

stitcher 

2 

(deceased) 

fitter 

3 

.ianitor 

(ill) 

•Z 

V 

variety  store  owner 

store  clerk 

3 

G-.I.  Bill  college 
student 

typist 

4 

shoe  store  clerk 

stitcher 

u 

restaurant  manager 

3 

contractor 

beautician 

3 

salesman 

department  store 
clerk 

4 

taxi  driver 

2 

truck  driver 

(broken  home) 

3 

plasterer 

4 

variety  store  owner 

store  clerk 

4 

upholsterer 

bakery  clerk 

4 

silver  plater 

3 

machinist 

book  binder 

7 

waiter 

domestic 

* Due  to  the  lack  of  school  records,  data  was  not  reported  for 
this  item 


. 

5 

' 

. . 
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CHECK  LIST 


A . GENERAL  INFORMATION  : 

. Name  and  address:  School  #27.  East  Boston 

. Philanthropic  agency 

with  whom  affiliated:  Independent 

3.  What  are  your  geographical  limits,  if  any? 

a.  Name  of  district 

or  districts:  East  Boston 

b.  Name  of  street  or 

streets  (if  any) : Maverick.  Chelsea.  Marian,  Border 

B.  CAPACITY: 

1 . Enrollment : 

a.  Present  total  enrollment:  £5 

b.  Average  daily  attendance:  23 

c.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  each  age  group: 

(1)  Belov;  two  years  0 (3)  Three  years  9 

(2)  Two  years  0 (4)  Four  years  & Older  16  * 

2.  Waiting  list: 

a.  Total  number:  24 

b.  Number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 


(1) 

Belov;  two  years 

0 

(5) 

Three  years 

14 

(2) 

Two  years 

0 

(4) 

Four  years  & Older 

10 

C.  ETHNIC  GROUPING: 

1.  Majority  prevalent  in  your  school: 


a.  Race:  Caucasian 

b.  Religion:  Catholic 


c.  National 

background:  Italian 


2.  Minorities  present,  in  quant ltative  order  (from  largest  to 
smallest  minority) : 

a.  Races:  (l).  (2).  


b.  Religions:  (1).  Protestant  (2). 

c.  National  backgrounds:  (1).  Irish 

(2 ).  

(3).  


(4). 


* Two  children  in  this  group  attend  public  school  for  part  of 
the  day 


. 

. 


. : 

: 

: 

: 


. : 


. 

. 
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Waiting 


1. 


INTERVIEWING  SCHEDULE 


School  #27 


List 


General  motives  for  the  parents'  enrollment  of  their 
child  on  the  waiting  list  (i.e.  working  mothers, 
incapacitated  mothers,  nursery  school  education,  etc.). 

a.  Practically  all  the  mothers  must  work  because 
fathers'  salaries  are  low,  fathers  are  attend- 
ing school,  families  are  large  or  broken  home 
situations  prevail. 

b.  Mothers  who  are  ill  and  incapacitated  are 
obliged  to  register  their  children  in  the 
school  for  day  care. 


. . 

. 

. 

. 
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Economic  Sta tug 


No. 

in  the 
Family 

Weekly 
Income  * 

Father 1 s 
Occupation 

Mother's  Occupation 
(if  working  outside 
the  home) 

2 

(broken  home) 

garment  stitcher 

2 

(broken  home) 

garment  stitcher 

3 

grocery  warehouse 
clerk 

garment  stitcher 

6 

baker 

cigar  factory 
worker 

4 

steel  worker 

waitress 

3 

insurance  statisti- 
cian 

substitute  teacher 

4 

unemployed 

stitcher 

4 

(broken  home) 

secretary 

5 

mechanic 

stitcher 

4 

taxi  driver 

3 

unemployed 

garment  stitcher 

3 

office  worker 

garment  stitcher 

3 

candy  factory  worker 

garment  stitcher 

5 

musician 

shoe  stitcher 

5 

unemployed  (ill) 

waitress 

3 

unemployed  (iniurv) 

dry  cleaner  clerk 

4 #•»<: 

unemployed 

fish  packer 

5 

grocery  store  owner 

store  clerk 

4 ** 

upholsterer 

stitcher 

5 

tire  business 

partner 

stitcher 

4 

fish  cutter 

fish  packer 

3 

store  clerk 

stitcher 

6 

truck  driver 

(hospital ed) 

* Due 


to  the  lack  of  school  records, 
for  this  item 

children  of  these  families  are 


data  was 


enrolled 


not  reported 
in  the  school 
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